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TURKEY: ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1953 

Sir Knox Helm to Mr. Eden. (Received January 6) 


(No. 1. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, January 1, 1954. 

I have the honour to submit my report on 
Turkey for 1953. 

2. The year, which saw the thirtieth 
anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Turkish Republic and the translation of 
Atatiirk’s remains to their last resting-place 
in the mausoleum at Ankara, was another 
successful one for Turkey. Under the 
dynamic leadership of its Prime Minister, 
M. Menderes, the Democrat Government 
has continued its policy of economic de¬ 
velopment and liberalisation at home and 
close co-operation with the Western Powers 
abroad. 

3. The Prime Minister remains the undis¬ 
puted leader of his party, and he is entitled 
to the major share of the credit for the 
success of his Government’s policy. Equally, 
however, his impatience of criticism and his 
tendency to authoritarian methods have 
contributed greatly to the unhealthy tension 
which once again developed in inter-party 
relations, and became acute in December. 
Earlier the omens had not been entirely 
unfavourable: in December 1952, no doubt 
feeling that the violence of inter-party 
polemics had reached a dangerous pitch. 
M. Menderes had made overtures to the 
Opposition. The latter responded, and 
throughout the spring the internal political 
scene was unusually placid. The uneasy 
calm was broken in July when the Govern¬ 
ment, alarmed at the religious note struck 
at the summer Congress of the National 
Party, the second in importance of the 
Opposition groups, decided to suspend the 
party, pending an investigation into its 
alleged exploitation of religion for political 
ends. The main Opposition Party, the 
People’s Republican Party, felt that the 
Government's methods in this case consti¬ 
tuted a potential threat to the position of all 
Opposition parties, and that it could not pass 


unchallenged. Further P.R.P. protests were 
provoked by the legislation which the 
Government then proceeded to introduce, 
increasing the penalties against the use of 
religion for political ends and giving the 
police wide powers to suspend political 
meetings likely to lead to disturbances. 

4. The Democrat Party reacted strongly 
to the P.R.P. criticisms, and afterwards, with 
the 1954 general elections just under the 
horizon, relations between the two main 
parties once more deteriorated. With some 
justification, the Opposition accused the 
Government of failing to introduce the 
necessary legislation to implement their prin¬ 
cipal election promises and of taking no 
adequate steps to solve the country’s balance 
of payments difficulties. The Democrat 
Party retorted by reviving the threat of legis¬ 
lation to deprive the P.R.P. of the official 
property which the party had appropriated 
when in power; and the Prime Minister 
himself took the lead in attacking the 
Opposition, once again showing that he 
regarded any criticism as little less than 
treason. Finally on December 14, and after 
very hasty last-minute preparations, the 
threat was summarily implemented by a law 
which confiscated all P.R.P. property, 
regardless of the manner or date of its 
acquisition. Whatever the effect on the main 
Opposition Party and its election prospects, 
this governmental action, which did not have 
even the full support of the Democrat 
Deputies, bodes ill for the future develop¬ 
ment of democracy in Turkey and is a most 
inauspicious curtain-raiser to the election 
campaign itself. 

5. The investigation into the affairs of 
the National Party has not yet been com¬ 
pleted and there is considerable speculation 
whether it will be permitted to take part in 
the 1954 elections, and, if not, as to which of 
the major parties will attract the largest 
share of the votes of its supporters. The 
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National Party affair did indeed raise in an 
acute form the religious issue, which has 
been one of the Government’s main pre¬ 
occupations in the internal field. The 
Government is faced with the dilemma that 
it cannot, without risking its popularity, go 
back on the more liberal policy towards the 
practice of the Moslem faith which is im¬ 
plicit in the new ideal of laicism which it has 
proclaimed. On the other hand, it is alarmed 
at the signs that any concessions to religious 
feeling, which is still very much alive 
amongst the mass of the Turkish peasantry, 
may open the door to religious reaction 
whose political consequences might imperil 
the fundamental basis of the Kemalist 
“ new order ” itself. 

6. Despite these embarrassments, and 
until the political bombshell of December 
14, the Government appeared to be main¬ 
taining its position in the country. Another 
record harvest, and the growing returns 
from the capital investments of recent years, 
have spelt prosperity at home. Particularly 
the peasants, who still form the great mass 
of the Turkish population, must feel well 
satisfied with a Government which has 
helped them to increase their production 
and has bought their crops at high prices. 
In general, Turkey’s economic development 
continued at an increased tempo; American 
aid has once more usefully contributed to 
the further expansion of her agricultural 
production and to her development 
schemes, particularly in the field of 
transport. 

7. There has, however, been another and 
much less satisfactory side of the economic 
picture, in that Turkey has remained with a 
seemingly intractable balance of payments 
deficit. This has obliged her to make a 
substantial reduction in her imports and to 
retreat from the measures of trade liberalisa¬ 
tion which she had been trying to maintain 
since 1951. Despite these palliatives, com¬ 
mercial payments’ arrears continued to pile 
up and, by the end of the year, had topped 
the $150 million mark. The Government 
none the less apparently remained convinced 
that the situation would right itself in due 
course, and that more fundamental 
remedies, including financial and fiscal 
controls, could be avoided. 

8. The solution of the formidable problem 
of the foreign sale of her large agricultural 
surpluses was clearly essential for any long¬ 
term correction of Turkey’s balance of trade 
difficulties. In the early months of the year, 
the Turks were still disposed to put the 


blame for their problems on the attitude of 
foreign buyers, and particularly on our¬ 
selves, since it seemed to them that we were 
not making the special efforts to increase our 
purchases from Turkey, which they felt the 
high rate of our own exports to her and our 
status as an ally, entitled them to expect. 
In April an ill-judged outburst by the 
Minister of Commerce gave public expres¬ 
sion to the irritation of the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment and was followed by a violent press 
campaign threatening that if we failed to 
increase our purchases from Turkey, the 
latter would have no alternative but to 
reduce her imports from us. The exchange 
of notes between the Turkish Government 
and ourselves which followed may have 
done something to educate the Turkish 
authorities concerned in the realities of the 
situation. At any rate the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment have since gone some way towards 
accepting the iiard fact that Turkish pro¬ 
ducts can only be sold abroad if they are 
competitive in price and quality. In the case 
of cereals in particular, where the Govern¬ 
ment had a record export surplus on its 
hands, it was beginning to realise that 
although for what are probably good in¬ 
ternal political reasons, it had purchased the 
crop from the peasants at artificially high 
prices, it would have to offer them abroad 
for what they would fetch; and it was an 
encouraging sign when the Government 
invited a delegation of British grain dealers 
to visit Turkey to obtain a full and fair pic¬ 
ture of Turkish grain production in the hope 
that sales might ensue. 

9. Similarly, the Government came to 
realise that if Turkey was to attract the 
foreign capital which she required (and 
would need all the more if American aid here 
were to be reduced), she must be prepared 
to offer foreign investors attractive con¬ 
ditions. New legislation to this end was 
under discussion at the close of the year, as 
was also a law to encourage foreign partici¬ 
pation in the development of Turkey’s oil 
resources. 

10. In the field of international affairs, the 
Democrat Government continued during 
1953 to show the activity and self-confidence 
which have characterised its policy since it 
assumed office, and Turkey’s election to the 
Security Council in October, only a year 
after her previous tenure had expired, 
seemed to her a welcome but well-deserved 
recognition of her new international 
standing. In the previous year she had ob¬ 
tained North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
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membership which, in her eyes, was the con¬ 
secration of her claim to be considered a 
Western Power; and since then she has 
spared no effort to play her full part in that 
organisation. Further progress has been 
made with the modernisation of the Turkish 
armed forces. The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation air sub-command for South- 
East Europe has been established at Izmir 
(where the land sub-command had already 
been set up), and the naval sub-command at 
Istanbul. Turkey has shown herself anxious 
to co-operate closely with her N.A.T.O. 
partners, and particularly with the United 
States who supplied her with military and 
economic assistance on a scale approxima¬ 
ting that of previous years, and whose 
spokesmen continued, though less effusively, 
to flatter her self-esteem by acclaiming her 
as one of the most stalwart bulwarks of 
Western defence. 

11. Turkey has felt that she could make a 
contribution of her own to the Western 
defence system in South-East Europe by 
bringing in Yugoslavia. She accordingly 
played a leading role in the negotiations 
with the latter and with Greece which were 
crowned by the signature of the Balkan 
Treaty at Ankara at the end of February. 
She hoped that this treaty might ultimately 
develop into a full military alliance, and that 
if some means could be found of integrating 
Yugoslavia into the N.A.T.O. defence 
system, this might itself help to lessen the 
tension between that country and Italy over 
Trieste. The Trieste question was, however, 
one in which the Turkish Government were 
at pains to avoid direct involvement, since 
they were anxious not to give offence either 
to their N.A.T.O. ally, Italy, or their Balkan 
Pact ally, Yugoslavia. 

12. The satisfactory development of Tur¬ 
key's relations with her Western neighbours 
was not, however, matched by any corres¬ 
ponding progress with the Arab States. At 
the beginning of the year, she still had illu¬ 
sions that she might be in a better position 
than the other Western Powers concerned 
to persuade the Arabs to adopt a less nega¬ 
tive attitude to the Western proposals for 
the defence of the Middle East. The Arab 
States, however, evidently feeling that Tur¬ 
key had sold out to the West, showed little 
inclination to respond to her overtures for 
closer relations; and as the months went by, 
Turkey became steadily more disillusioned 
by their behaviour. (Her relations with 
Syria, in particular, became very uneasy 
when it transpired that the latter might 
revive claims to the Hatay.) When the 


United States Secretary of State visited 
Ankara in June, the Turkish Government 
suggested that, rather than wait any longer 
for the Arab States, the four Western 
Powers should go ahead as best they could 
on their own to set up a basic Middle East 
defence organisation, which the Middle East 
countries would be invited to join. For 
reasons outside Turkish control, no pro¬ 
gress in this direction proved possible before 
the close of the year, but the Government 
remained firmly convinced of the necessity 
for some arrangement to fill the strategic 
gap on Turkey’s eastern flank. 

13. Anglo-Turkish relations remained 
generally cordial. The Turks were much 
disappointed that you were unable to pay 
your proposed official visit here in April; 
but a conspicuously successful visit to Istan¬ 
bul by the Commander-in-chief, Mediter¬ 
ranean. took place in July, and the Secretary 
of State for War was able to accept an in¬ 
vitation to visit Ankara in October. The 
Turkish Government realised the im¬ 
portance of helping us so far as they could 
to maintain our position in the Middle East. 
Their attitude to the Anglo-Egyptian nego¬ 
tiations over the Suez Canal base left 
nothing to be desired; and they welcomed 
the fall of Dr. Musaddiq. with the possi¬ 
bilities which this opened for an Anglo- 
Persian settlement and a more stable regime 
in Persia. As regards Cyprus, similarly, 
Turkish policy remained categorically 
opposed to any modification of the status 
of the island, although Greek Enosis agita¬ 
tion was reflected in increasing Turkish sen¬ 
sitivity as regards the situation of the Turk¬ 
ish Cypriot community. In general, the Tur¬ 
kish authorities appreciated the frankness 
which we showed in discussing international 
problems of mutual concern and recipro¬ 
cated by looking to us increasingly for 
advice. There were no major divergencies 
in the political field, although there were 
some misgivings here at our readiness to 
enter into talks with the Russians. Our 
only real difficulties were over economic 
affairs when, as recorded in paragraph 8 
above, we found ourselves in trouble for our 
failure to “ buy Turkish ” on the scale which 
the Turks would have liked. On the other 
hand, one long-standing irritant was re¬ 
moved when an agreement was reached in 
August for the settlement of the Turkish 
debts under the 1938-39 Armaments 
Credits. 

14. Turkey came in for her share of the 
Soviet “ peace offensive ” following the 
death of Stalin. On the 31st of May the 
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Soviet Government sent a note informing 
the Turkish Government that it had no 
territorial claims on Turkey as it now con¬ 
sidered it possible “ to ensure the security ot 
the Soviet Union in the area of the Straits 
on conditions acceptable alike to the Soviet 
Union and to Turkey.” In July the Turkish 
Government sent an anodyne reply, expres¬ 
sing satisfaction at the renunciation of 
territorial claims and reminding the Soviet 
Government that the Straits question was 
regulated by the Montreux Convention. 
This was immediately followed by a second 
Soviet note protesting against the then im¬ 
pending British and United States naval 
visits to Istanbul. The Turks retorted that 
these visits were permitted under the Mon¬ 
treux Convention and that they were, there¬ 
fore, none of Russia's business. A further 
Soviet note on the same subject was left 
unanswfred. The Turkish Government was 
in no way impressed by these Russian 
manoeuvres. It was convinced that there 
had been no change of heart at Moscow; its 
only concern was that the apparently more 
conciliatory Soviet line might, by confusing 
Western opinion, undermine the resolution 
of the Western Powers to build up their 
defences and open the way to negotiations 
which might involve concessions to Russia. 
Turkey remains firmly convinced that it is 
to the growth of the strength of the West 
that has been due any modifications which 
there may have been in Soviet tactics, and 
that the moral to be drawn is that the 
Western Powers should steadfastly pursue 
their policy of further strengthening their 
unity and power. 

15. I attach a chronological summary of 
the main events of the year. 

I have. &c. 

A. K. HELM. 


Chronological Summary of Events in 
Turkey during 1953 

(1) Internal Affairs 

January 22.—Association of Nationalists closed 
down; investigation into their activities begun. 

March 18 .—Severe earthquake in North-West 
Turkey 

April 4 .—Turkish submarine Dumlupinar sunk 
after collision with Swedish ship Naboland in the 
Dardanelles. 

April 6-7 .—Resignation of Ministers of Education 
and Labour and of the Minister of State: five new 
Ministers appointed. 

May 24 .—Resignation of the Minister of Economy 
and Commerce. M. Gureli. 

May 29. —Celebration* of the 500th anniversary of 
the conquest of Istanbul. 


July 9. —National Party suspended; investigation 
into tneir activities begun. 

July 21. —Assembly approved bill prohibiting 
university professors from engaging in politics. 

July 23. —“ National Security Law ” enacted, it 
provided penalties for using religion for political 
ends and granted police wide powers of intervention 
at political meetings. 

July 27. —Resignation of Minister of Defence. 

August 8-11. —Second Congress of the Turkish 
Workers' Confederation : resolution carried to affili¬ 
ate Turkish Workers’ Confederation with l.C.F.T.U. 

September 26. —Trial of National Party leaders 
begun. 

October 3. —Findings of court investigating loss of 
Dumlupinar announced: Captain Lorentzon of 
Swedish ship Naboland found guilty. 

October 15 .—Trial begun of 167 persons accused 
of having engaged in Communist activities. 

October 29. —Celebration of the 30th anniversary 
of the foundation of the Turkish Republic. 

November 1. —Opening of National Assembly by 
President Bayar. 

November 10. —Kemal Ataturk’s remains trans¬ 
ferred to permanent mausoleum at Ankara. 

November 15. —P.R.P. won 11 out of 12 vacant 
seats in U§ak municipal elections. 

December 14. —Assembly approved bill to con¬ 
fiscate P.R.P. property. 

December 27. —M. Sarn^oglu, former Prime Minis¬ 
ter, died. 

(2) Foreign Affairs 

January 18. —Turkish Foreign Minister visited 
Belgrade and Athens. 

January 29-30. —Admiral Lord Mountbatten 
visited Turkey as N.A.T.O. Commander-in-chief, 
Mediterranean. 

February' 16-20. —Military talks between repre¬ 
sentatives of Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia held in 
Ankara. 

February 20. —Turkey announces decision to 
reopen her frontier with Bulgaria. 

February 28. —Treaty of Friendship and Collabora¬ 
tion between Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia signed 
in Ankara. 

March 9-14 .—Official visit of Turkish Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister to Paris. 

March 28. —Minister of Economy and Commerce 
announced restrictions on British imports. 

May 2. —Turkish Foreign Minister attended 
coronation of King Faisal II of Iraq. 

May 17. —Yugoslav Parliamentary Delegation 
arrived. 

May 18. —Turkey ratified Tripartite Treaty of 
Friendship and Collaboration (Balkan Pact). 

May 30. —Soviet note renouncing Armenian and 
Georgian claims on Turkey. 

June 2. —Turkish Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister attended Her Majesty’s Coronation in 
London. 

June 16-21. —Official visit of Greek Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister, Marshal Papagos and 
M. Stephanopoulos. 

June 19-29. —Visit of British Parliamentary Dele¬ 
gation to Turkey. 

July 7-11 .—Meeting of Balkan Pact Foreign 
Ministers in Athens. 

July 18. —Turkish reply to Soviet note of 
May 30, expressing satisfaction at renunciation of 
territorial claims on Turkey. 

July 20. —Soviet note requesting information about 
foreign naval visits to Istanbul. 

July 24. —Turkish reply to Soviet note of July 20, 
referring Soviet Government to provisions of 
Montreux Convention. 
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July 27-August 3 .—Admiral Lord Mountbatten 
as Commander-in-chief, Mediterranean, visited 
Istanbul with units of his fleet. 

July 31 .—Note from Soviet Government emphasi¬ 
sing concern about frequency and size of fleet visits 
to Istanbul. 

August 6 .—Signature of trade agreement with 
Federal German Republic. 

August 7.—Signature of heads of an Agreement 
scaling down Turkish debts to United Kingdom for 
supply of military equipment during Second World 
War. 

September 3 .—Publication of new Foreign Trade 
Regime (entering into force on November 1). 

September 3-24 .—Visit of Turkish journalists’ 
delegation to United Kingdom. 


September 30-October 4 .—Official visit of French 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, M. Laniel and 
M. Bidault. 

October 5 .—Turkey elected to seat on Security 
Council. 

October 6-9 .—Official visit of Secretary of State 
for War, Mr. Head. 

October 25-November 8 .—Visit of delegation of 
eight British journalists. 

November 12-14 .—Official visit of Italian Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister, M. Palla. 

November 14-30 .—Visit of two trade union 
officials to United Kingdom. 

November 28-30 .—Official visit of Pakistan 
Governor-General, M. Ghulam Mohammed. 


WK 1015/1 No. 2 

A REVIEW OF TURKISH AFFAIRS BY SIR KNOX HELM ON HIS 
RETIREMENT FROM HER MAJESTY’S FOREIGN SERVICE 

Sir Knox Helm to Mr. Eden. (Received January 20) 


(No. 2. Confidential) Ankara . 

Sir, January II, 1954. 

In anticipation of my departure from 
Turkey prior to my retirement from Her 
Majesty’s Foreign Service, I have found 
some difficulty in deciding what to make 
the main theme of my last official despatch. 
The circumstances are somewhat unusual 
for, though my present appointment dates 
only from December 1951, sixteen of my 
thirty-four years' service have been spent in 
Turkey. Not only so, but I have been an 
eye-witness of most of the dramatic changes 
which have occurred in Turkey during the 
generation covering the years 1920 to 1953. 

2. One of my earliest Turkish memories 
(subsequent to my modest efforts to liqui¬ 
date as many Turks as possible in action in 
Palestine) is the sight of the bows of H.M.S. 
Revenge almost hard up against the Galata 
Bridge. That was the occupation of 
Constantinople on the 16th of March, 1920. 
Battleships and battle-cruisers, mainly 
British, but also French, Italian, Japanese, 
Greek, and even Russian (the Askold known 
from her five funnels as “ The Packet of 
Woodbines ”) dominated the local scene and 
the capital of Turkey was completely in 
Allied hands. Already, however, Mustafa 
Kemal had started his Nationalist move¬ 
ment and established himself in Ankara, 
which in October 1923. was proclaimed the 
capital of the new republic just after the 
departure of the last allied troops from 
Turkey. By the Treaty of Lausanne of the 
24th of July, 1923, Turkey had obtained her 
complete independence and the new regime 


was free to concentrate on internal reform 
and development. A chronicle of the suc¬ 
cessive steps of the revolution would be out 
of place in this despatch and 1 would just 
mention my first Ankara memory—a cold 
frosty January morning in 1926 with six or 
seven white nightshirted bodies swaying in 
the breeze a few yards from the shack where 
the Ministry of Works representative and 1 
spent several cheerless days while we set 
about acquiring the property on which Her 
Majesty’s Embassy now stands. Its first 
permanent building was completed just 
before my first tour of duty here ended in 
September 1930, by which time Anglo- 
Turkish relations were beginning to recover 
from the effects of the first war and its 
aftermath. 

3. My second tour (1942-46) had its own 
excitements, with Turkey a neutral but by 
no means unco-operative ally, and Germany 
in the person of Herr von Papen intensely 
active against us. The highlights of the 
period were the Adana and Cairo Confer¬ 
ences. at both of which I was present, and 
the last-minute entry of Turkey into the war 
on our side. This belated entry certainly 
did her no credit but I doubt whether in the 
light of post-war events Turkey’s general 
wartime policy can to-day be seriously 
criticised from our point of view. 

4. These past two years have been rela¬ 
tively uneventful and by itself the period 
hardly calls for comment. But against the 
background of 1920 there is material for a 
volume. Sometimes I feel the urge to write 
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it but I doubt whether I ever will. Suffice 
it here merely to say that the wreckage of 
1920 has given place to a dynamic State bent 
on modernisation within, cultivated by all 
the major Powers without, and by its 
example and precept playing a significant 
part on the world stage. 

5. Interesting though it certainly would 
be for the writer, I will eschew more detailed 
reminiscence. I will also resist the tempta¬ 
tion to embark upon a forecast of future 
developments: these will write themselves 
in the years ahead. Equally I will avoid 
anything in the nature of detailed stock¬ 
taking for that has. I hope, been covered in 
the course of normal reporting. But there 
is one subject which, a generation after the 
Kemalist revolution, seems to me a fitting 
subject for this despatch. Mustafa Kemal's 
purpose was to modernise or westernise 
Turkey. To what extent have these thirty- 
years furthered his life's work? Turkey 
remains geographically in the Middle East. 
But Turkey is no longer oriental. She claims 
to be western; to what extent is that claim 
justified in this first month of 1954? 

6. It is becoming fashionable to represent 
Mustafa Kemal as the consummator, rather 
than the pioneer, of reform, and to point out 
that the Ottoman Empire was the geo¬ 
graphical heir of Byzantium, that it had 
regular contacts with Europe, and that its 
later Sultans were forced or beguiled into 
admitting western influence, which were 
operating widely in Ottoman society by the 
end of the nineteenth century. All this is 
true: Mustafa Kemal himself was the pro¬ 
duct of these influences, and even the 
prestige which he acquired as the saviour of 
his country would not have sufficed for his 
reforms without the active support of many 
of his countrymen and the acquiescence of 
many more. Thus on the road to western¬ 
isation Turkey had a good start over her 
Middle Eastern neighbours. But the intel¬ 
lectual ferment and partial westernisation 
of the previous century should not be 
allowed to obscure the fact that when 
Mustafa Kemal rose to power, Turkey had 
become geographically an Asiatic State, and 
that the society of Anatolia was still dedi¬ 
cated to the Moslem faith and to the politi¬ 
cal, social, economic and cultural theories 
connected with historical Islam. Mustafa 
Kemal and his colleagues and heirs set 
themselves to teat this society from its 
Middle Eastern and Islamic context, to 
make it look westwards and to impose on 
it many of the forms and much of the 


ideology of Western society. To-day's 
Turkey is the product of their efforts. With 
one notable exception, modern history 
affords no parallel of such a drastic effort to 
transform the whole national life of a 
country. 

7. It is in her international behaviour that 
Turkey seems most obviously to justify her 
claim to be western, for in foreign policy the 
very assertion of the claim, implying as it 
does a full commitment to the West, was 
half the fulfilment. Unlike other Middle 
Eastern countries, Turkey has chosen to 
throw' in her lot unreservedly, indeed almost 
blatantly, with the West; and far from being 
unable to decide whether she wants close 
relations w'ith them, she is determined to 
make the western nations consider her as 
one of themselves. At the same time she 
has turned her back on her Moslem neigh¬ 
bours eastwards, though she still maintains 
friendly relations with them: never since the 
abolition of the Caliphate has Turkish 
foreign policy been influenced by Moslem 
sentiment. Instead the Turks like to look 
at Middle Eastern problems through Euro¬ 
pean eyes, though often with a claim to 
special understanding of the mentality of 
their former subjects. In this many of them 
are occasionally betrayed by their still lively 
suspicions of Western “ imperialism,'’ a 
legacy from their Middle Eastern past from 
which they are not yet quite emancipated. 
Thus their sentimental sympathy for the 
Persians almost counterbalanced their recog¬ 
nition of our rights in Abadan, and the 
pressure of public opinion forced the Tur¬ 
kish Government to modify their original 
pro-French stand on the North African 
question. But this does not affect the 
general outline of their foreign policy which, 
ever dominated by the Russian menace, is 
conceived on Western lines and executed, to 
the best of their ability, in Western fashion. 

8. Turkish foreign policy is, however, 
directed by an elite, strongly imbued with 
Western ideas, and my purpose must rather 
be to enquire how far the Western modes 
of life and thought which Atatiirk tried to 
impose have taken root and transformed 
Turkish society as a whole. Superficially, 
at any rate, laicism has triumphed over 
Islam. The whole political apparatus of 
Islam was swept away with the Caliphate: 
nationality has replaced religion as the 
means of distinction between societies, and 
religious considerations are not allowed to 
have a direct influence on public policj 
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Religious societies are proscribed, and the 
power of organised religion has been 
broken. Turkey, alone of Moslem States, 
has attempted to give religion a place in the 
national life similar to that which it holds 
in the liberal countries of the West; and her 
comparative success lends support to her 
claim to be Western. That is not, however, 
the whole story, for Islam was a whole way 
of life. 

9. Visitors to many Turkish villages could 
be excused for concluding that Allah has 
not been dethroned at all. Among the 
peasantry, and in the small provincial towns, 
particularly in Eastern Turkey, life still falls 
naturally into the old Islamic mould. The 
canon law of Islam, officially abandoned in 
favour of the Swiss civil code, is still widely 
accepted as the personal law, though there 
are no external sanctions to enforce it. 
Although the State decrees monogamy and 
recognises only civil marriage, many 
villagers go through a religious form of 
marriage, and some are said to avail them¬ 
selves of their Moslem privilege of taking 
more than one wife. Religious observances 
such as prayer and fasting still flourish, 
mosques are still full, and a person who has 
performed the pilgrimage or who can read 
the Arabic script is held in respect. In the 
villages and in towns east of Ankara the 
sight of veiled or partially veiled women 
is by no means exceptional, and to outward 
appearance their drugery has grown no less, 
and their rights, for all practical purposes, 
no greater than they were. Yet it would be 
wrong to suggest that the revolution has not 
wrought great changes, even in remote com¬ 
munities. Unveiled women, for example, 
are not molested, and outside the family, the 
laic structure of the State has deprived 
religious opinion of its final sanctions, save 
where these are voluntarily accepted. Thus, 
although the mass of people have shown a 
natural resistance to attempts to change 
their own way of life, they have generally 
been brought to accept the fact that some of 
their countrymen may live amongst them 
according to other standards imported from 
the West; and if the Turkish revolution 
Maintains its momentum, these new values 
night be expected progressively to oust the 
old. 

10. Here, however, Turkey’s westernising 
rulers confront their first dilemma. In the 
early years of the reforms the Kemalists’ 
? eal to change the Islamic way of life often 
l e d them to do violence to the fabric of 
Islamic beliefs and ancient superstitions 


which was the religion of Anatolia. For 
instance, the tombs of saints were often not 
only closed but destroyed; and the chanting 
of the call to prayer in Arabic was forbidden. 
The “ laicism ” of Mustafa Kemal and the 
People’s Republican Party had a strong 
anti-religious bias, as was indeed probably 
essential to the success of the revolution. 
The Democrat Party, who took over in 
1950, have proclaimed and demonstrated 
that their conception of laicism is not anti- 
religious, and that the Turks as Moslems are 
free to practise their faith, so long as religion 
is not used as an instrument of politics or 
as a basis for associations. They have 
allowed the rebuilding of the saints’ tombs 
and the use of Arabic in the call to prayer, 
new mosques, often financed by State enter¬ 
prises, have sprung up everywhere, and there 
have been some other concessions to religi¬ 
ous opinion. The attitude of the Democrats 
implies a Western, almost a ‘ Protestant” 
conception of religious belief as an influence 
on theological thinking and moral conduct 
only. But applied to Islam it has caused 
much confusion of thought and could 
encourage religious reaction. 

11. When the present Turkish Prime 
Minister says that “ T urks were, are, and 
always will be Moslems and free to wor¬ 
ship ” he and his colleagues doubtless mean 
the restricted, so to say, “ laic ” form of 
Islam which I have mentioned: but to his 
peasant audiences, nostalgic for the old 
ways, the word “ Moslem ” rather has its 
far more comprehensive traditional content. 
It is for this reason that the Democrats' 
laudable attempt to preserve both the 
Moslem religion (in the Western sense of 
the word) and the laic State has got them 
into difficulties. The pious Moslems and the 
conservative masses, whom the reforms never 
touched deeply, have drawn’encouragement 
from the more favourable attitude of 
the authorities towards Islam and have 
brought into the open Moslem customs and 
observances which they had temporarily 
abandoned or practised in secret. Turks 
from the large towns, who had developed 
in isolation from the mass of their country¬ 
men and nurtured illusions about the 
effectiveness of the reforms, but who are 
now beginning to travel in the eastern 
provinces, return horrified at the “ reaction¬ 
ary ” practices they have seen. But this 
“ reaction ” is not new: it is the sum of the 
beliefs and customs to which the Anatolian 
peasant has at heart remained faithful. 
What is new, and potentially dangerous, is 
that the situation is manifest and can no 
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longer be ignored: its exploitation is a 
standing temptation to parties seeking 
power, and (though they probably do not 
realise it) to the peasants themselves, who 
tasted their power in the general elections 
of 1950. The Democrat leaders seem to 
have discerned their dilemma: hence, 
between periods of liberalism, their spasms 
of panic legislation to protect the memory 
of Atatiirk and to keep religion out of 
politics. 

12. So much for the peasantry. With 
them the difficulties of westernisation and 
the danger of reaction stem largely from the 
fact that the various strands of Islamic belief 
and practice cannot easily be disentangled 
or brought to thrive in isolation. The same 
danger, though less obvious and operating 
differently, is present with the townspeople 
and the young men and women who have 
been brought up on the ideals of Kemalism. 
In the crusade against the Moslem way of 
life and thought the essential, so to speak 
“ religious,” beliefs of Islam inevitably 
suffered. In fact, most of the young people 
who have been passing through the univer¬ 
sities in recent years received little or no 
religious education at all. Instead they 
were fed on Western or pseudo-Western 
ideas and methods, and taught certain civic 
virtues of Western inspiration, particularly 
a crude nationalism. As an object of active 
belief they seem to have created out of 
Atatiirk a kind of national myth, the per¬ 
sonification of the new Turk and the super- 
Turk to come; and as dogma they had 
Atatiirk’s famous words “ ne mutlu Tiirkiim 
diyene ”: how proud is he who can say 
*' I am a Turk.” 

13. The ill-digested violent ideas of Ziya 
Gok-Alp, the Atatiirk myth, and the belief 
in Turkish superiority acted as a stimulant 
to the new Turkey during Atatiirk’s lifetime 
and for a decade after his death. But now 
Atatiirk is fading from living god to idol, 
and even his infallibility is sometimes called 
cautiously in question. Also the country is 
more open than before to foreign (particu¬ 
larly American) influences, viewed against 
which “ ne mutlu Tiirkiim diyene ” is un¬ 
satisfying. The need is for something more 
substantial than the myths and dogmas of 
Kemalism, and for many of those to whom 
Western materialism is not enough Islam 
seems to be the answer. 

14. Thus it is that the educated youth, 
needing something to set up against a West 
to which, not being Christians, they cannot 
fully belong, are beginning to emphasise 


that they, and all Turks, are Moslems as 
well as Kemalists and laicists. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, they are very ignorant 
about Islam and only dimly aware of what 
it means, and there is none to teach them. 
This was the price of the attack on Islam; 
and in a confidential minute which he sent 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs about a 
Mufti for Cyprus the Prime Minister is said 
to have had to confess that the only persons 
in Turkey with theological qualifications are 
aged reactionaries. The more thoughtful 
young men and women aspire to be Moslem 
in the way that a not very devout English¬ 
man is Christian: they are feeling towards 
a new Islam, disestablished and divorced 
from politics, social and intellectual life, and 
confined to pure religion and ethics. Such 
a religion would be compatible with laicism 
and westernisation, but it would have no 
justification in the history of Islam and little 
or no intellectual and theological content, 
doubtful whether it could last. 

15. There is, moreover, a small minority 
of the young and educated, who seek in 
Islam a living, positive faith. These could 
never be satisfied with the emasculated 
version which I have suggested above: their 
Islam is more traditional and more assertive, 
and whilst they would not wish to reject all 
innovations and adopt the whole social and 
intellectual structure of Islam, they are 
sufficiently reactionary to wish, for example, 
to exclude women from public life. Theirs 
may be the more logical outlook and they 
could make a contribution to a new form of 
Islam, shorn of its old social ideas, yet 
spiritually and intellectually satisfying. 
Here, again, however, is a formidable 
obstacle in the heritage of the Kemalists, 
who, far from trying to introduce the teach¬ 
ing of a modernist form of the belief, cut 
themselves and sought to cut their country¬ 
men off from its intellectual foundations. 
All the young are ignorant of the faith, and 
there is nobody to teach them a new form, 
nobody who has, or is likely to acquire, the 
intellectual equipment to face the formid¬ 
able task of reconciling Islam and western¬ 
isation. Thus the only form of active 
religion open to the young Turk who feels 
the need of it is historical “ reactionary ” 
Islam; and his only possible teachers in 
Turkey, as the Prime Minister said, are old 
men with no love for Kemalism. Turkey’s 
need for modernist, but sound, religious 
teaching is intermittently recognised, but no 
one has yet had the courage to tackle the 
problem seriously. Meanwhile the xeno- 
phobe young Moslems may be expected to 
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increase; and they might become important, 
for they belong to the ruling classes. They 
have, moreover, potential allies in the 
conservative peasantry. 

16. The same effects can be observed in 
the artistic and intellectual life of modern 
Turkey, where the Kemalists aimed at re¬ 
placing Islamic modes of expression by 
European, Moslem categories of thought by 
western. At first only European music was 
played on the radio, so that the waltz and 
the fox-trot might displace the Erzurumlu 
and the Karadenizli; but now oriental songs 
and dances are as frequent as symphony and 
jazz, and there is no doubt that they are 
preferred by all but a tiny minority of Turks. 
In literature Arabic and Persian models, 
already yielding ground in the nineteenth 
century, were finally abandoned with the 
Arabic script, and the prose and poetry of 
the new Turkey appear in Western dress. 
The architecture of the new capital, save for 
a brief flourish of neo-oriental styles at the 
start, owes nothing to Islamic and almost 
everything to Western traditions. Instead 
of the static, ornamental forms which are 
characteristic of Islamic art, the art of 
modern Turkey, like that of Western 
Europe, had to be expressive and dynamic. 

17. It is not surprising, for the Turks 
have always lacked artistic originality, that 
the literary products of this revolution are 
not very inspiring; yet they, and translations 
from European classics, are all that the 
young Turk can read. He has been denied 
the Arabic script, and with it the wealth of 
Arabic and Persian words and expressions 
which adorned the written language of the 
Ottomans. His is a poor cultural heritage; 
he is cut off from Islamic culture and yet he 
is not at home with Western. In culture, as 
with religion, the impact of the West may 
lead him to ape American materialism or, 
on the contrary, may drive him to seek 
something purely Turkish and therefore 
inimitable. Meanwhile there is a reaction 
against the Turkish Language Association, 
which was Atatiirk's instrument of language 
reform; and the glories of the Ottoman 
Empire, once played down in favour of the 
early Turks and their supposed Hittite 
ancestors, are now proclaimed in magazines, 
hooks, films, and even strip cartoons. (The 
inclusion in the recent National Day Review 
of a detachment in the uniforms of the 
Janissaries, though inspired by ceremonial 
display in London, was in a way a mani¬ 
festation of the same tendency.) All this is 
Permissible, and compatible with western¬ 


isation. Yet the dervish orders, and in 
particular the Mevlevi and the Bektashi, 
which were unique expressions of the 
Turkish spirit, are proscribed. Their spirit 
is not, however, dead; the rites of the pre¬ 
dominantly rural Bektashi order are still 
celebrated secretly in some villages, and in 
the last few years the Mevlevi, which was 
an urban order with an appeal to the 
educated, has been replaced by a kind of 
mystique of Konya, formerly the centre of 
the order, which has become almost a place 
of pilgrimage for intellectuals. So charac¬ 
teristic of Turkey were the religious orders, 
and so great the gap which their dissolution 
opened in Turkish culture, that some 
observers believe that the authorities will 
one day be moved to allow them to reorgan¬ 
ise themselves, perhaps on masonic lines, 
provided they can be guaranteed not to 
acquire power in the State. 

18. With the religion and culture of Islam 
went a whole system of thought, whose 
framework differed from that of modern 
Europe. This distinction eludes simple 
definition, but one can feel that not only 
the associations of ideas, but the very pro¬ 
cesses and categories of thought differed 
from those of the West. Perhaps the 
supreme test of the westernisation of Turkey 
is to enquire whether the educated Turk 
thinks like a European, though the answer 
must, of course, be highly speculative. A 
modern Turkish education is undoubtedly 
Western in intention, for it teaches Western 
ideas on Western subjects with Western 
methods. But it is not a true Western 
education, to which it may be said to bear 
the same relation as The Readers’ Digest 
does to literature. The products of this 
education are almost always superficial, and 
sometimes disconcerting. Their attitude 
appears to be Western, yet few of them have 
truly grasped the Western values which are 
implicit in the education to which they have 
been submitted. They will write and argue 
on Western subjects with Western method, 
but they have sudden and unexpected blind 
spots, points at which one feels that they 
are not being “ European.” I cannot define 
this more closely, but there are certain 
common phenomena which may throw some 
light on it. The modern Turk gets an 
imitative education: his ancestors contri¬ 
buted little or nothing to the ideas and 
methods which he is taught, and so they are 
handed out to him, so to speak, ready-made. 
So he becomes apt to confuse his intellectual 
values and to reach rash conclusions on 
insufficient evidence. His capacity for 
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research is limited, and he lacks staying 
power in thought and planning. Sometimes 
his confidence seems to desert him, and he 
falls back on suspicion of Western ideas, as 
though distrustful of the mental processes 
which he has been taught but cannot always 
understand. Nevertheless, it is to a Western 
mind that he consciously aspires, and it is 
probably true to say that he has achieved 
the forms, but not the spirit, of Western 
thinking. 

19. The most significant step in the 
transformation of Turkish society and 
manners was the emancipation of women, 
which has proceeded much further in Tur¬ 
key than in any other oriental country, and 
which to the casual observer does most to 
substantiate Turkey’s claim to be Western. 
This is not to say that women have achieved, 
either in rights or social treatment, the 
position to which they have become accus¬ 
tomed in most Western countries. Even in 
Ankara and Istanbul relatively few enjoy 
the freedom which women have in the West. 
In this matter feelings lie very deep and are 
particularly resistant to change. In the 
more backward parts of the country the 
pressure of male members of the family 
often denies to women the elementary free¬ 
doms which Kemalism decreed; and in the 
most liberal circles they are very few families 
that would allow a girl to marry a non- 
Moslem, though a man might. But the first 
step has been taken, and Turkish women 
are following their Western sisters. Already 
their new position has had a profound effect 
on social life and manners, and they can 
hardly go back. 

20. Simultaneously many new activities 
have been imported from the West. Their 
success, in the large towns and amongst the 
young, has been remarkable, as may perhaps 
most easily be seen in sport and leisure. 
There has likewise been a growth of intel¬ 
lectual activity of a Western kind, fostered 
by the Halkevis or “ People’s Houses ” and 
now expressed in historical societies and the 
like, poor in quality but high in ideal. 
Speaking of the Ottoman society Sir Charles 
Eliot remarked that the Turkish language, 
copious though it was, contained no equiva¬ 
lent for “ interesting,” the Turks having no 
conception of the active life of the intellect 
which can alone give meaning to the word. 
To-day the common word “ enteressan ” 
bears witness to a new attitude and to its 
origin. But as with other manifestations of 
the West, the new physical and intellectual 
recreations of Turkish society are generally 


speaking restricted to a few towns and to the 
young at school. In middle age the Pasha’s 
successors are little more active than he was, 
and the word “ hobby ” would still have no 
meaning to most Turks: it is not only in the 
villages that “ keyf,” the bliss of inert con¬ 
tentment. is preferred to active recreation 
or even talk. 

21. Like other orientals, but with less 
reserve, the Turks have accepted Western 
technology and industrial, commercial and 
financial methods. This does not mean 
that they have achieved Western standards 
in these fields: indeed some orientals, whose 
minds are quicker and very flexible, make 
better technicians than the Turks, and 
Turkish methods of agricultural production 
and marketing fall far short of the Western 
norm. But in industrial management and 
welfare the Turks are at least well ahead of 
their neighbours. They run their own rail¬ 
ways. sea and air lines well, their factories 
and housing estates have a Western appear¬ 
ance, and a “ working-class ” in the Western 
sense is beginning to emerge. It is true that 
in some matters, such as trades unions and 
labour relations, the Turks have adopted 
the form without the content of Western 
organisation and legislation. But the eco¬ 
nomic and financial structure of the country 
is modelled on the West, business houses are 
run on Western lines, and the Turks have 
made efforts to westernise their attitude 
towards international trade and finance. 
In this they are hampered by inexperience 
(these fields are doubly new to the Turks 
who up to the revolution left them to the 
minorities and foreigners) and by psycho¬ 
logical difficulties similar to those which 
colour their thinking on “ imperialism.” 
They wish, for example, to attract foreign 
capital to Turkey, but with their inherited 
suspicion of exploitation they have not 
readily brought themselves to acknowledge 
that they must make conditions more attrac¬ 
tive to the foreign investor, who will be 
concerned with the profit accruing to him¬ 
self, not to the Turks. Again, the Turkish 
Government’s attempts of a year ago to 
blackmail Her Majesty’s Government into 
buying Turkish products is a little reminis¬ 
cent of the old Turks’ love of plundering 
minorities and foreigners, many of whom, 
it must be confessed, had previously done 
well out of the Turks. 

22. The Ottoman Government was based 
on distinctions of religion, not of race or 
nationality; and it functioned chiefly for the 
maintenance of the ruling institution, per¬ 
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haps also for the salvation of its Moslem 
subjects, but certainly not for the material 
progress, improvement, or even conserva¬ 
tion of the territories it administered. The 
governmental machine of the new Turkey 
is westernised, entirely in structure and 
appearance, and to a large extent in spirit 
and theory. Nationality is now all-impor¬ 
tant; and the administration is expected to 
work in the interests of the people. It does 
so, to a surprising degree; for although 
corruption and nepotism are still common, 
there is plenty of evidence of the emergence 
of a cadre of young and able civil servants 
whose hearts are in their jobs and who are 
out to serve their country. These are no 
better paid, and often no better educated, 
than their colleagues in neighbouring coun¬ 
tries; but they, like the youth of Turkey as 
a whole, have developed a sense of respon¬ 
sibility and a positive patriotism, a Western 
characteristic rare in the Middle East, where 
nationalism and patriotism are too often 
synonymous with mere xenophobia. A 
Turkish patriot may be anti-foreign, but he 
does work for his country’s good. 

23. Parliamentary democracy is Turkey’s 
latest and proudest import from the West. 
She has political parties organised on 
Western lines, and a press which, if any¬ 
thing, enjoys too much freedom. She has 
had one completely free and fair general 
election, in which a people who for centuries 
had known only autocracy dared to vote 
“ against the Government ” and found that 
their vote could remove that government 
from office. This was a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment. It is still too early to say whether 
democratic forms, much less the idea of 
democracy, will take firm root in Turkey. 
After 1950 the Democrat and Republican 
Parties first slanged each other without 
substance but with ever-increasing violence, 
°ne side alleging tyranny and the other 
treachery; later, having set aside their 
fluarrels to fight religious reaction, they 
c ould find nothing better than to flatter each 
other’s patriotism; now with the approach 
of a new election the coats have again been 
discarded and the battle joined. No Oppo¬ 
sition Party has yet been able to produce a 
Programme which differs markedly front 
*hat of the Government and is at the same 
time compatible with the Kemalist reforms. 
The functions of government and opposition 
a nd the relations between them are imper¬ 
fectly understood; and the sudden develop¬ 
ment of party democracy from a single- 
Party regime has created problems which 


are not capable of a quick solution. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that apart from their 
current economic conditions, the peasantry, 
who form the most numerous class of 
voters, can most readily be swayed by 
promises of concessions to the old Islamic 
way of life. This is a temptation to any 
Opposition Party which finds it difficult to 
produce a sound alternative to the policy of 
the Government in power, and it was on 
suspicion of courting the electorate in 
this fashion that the National Party was 
suspended in the summer of 1953. 

24. To sum up, we may say that in 
international affairs Turkey behaves like a 
Western State, that westernisation has gone 
far in politics and administration, and that 
the economic and financial structure of the 
country has been modelled fairly success¬ 
fully on Western lines. Serious attempts 
at westernisation have been made in all 
other fields, social, cultural, educational and 
ecclesiastical; but whilst these have changed 
the face of Turkish society, their success has 
not been complete. I have tried to show 
that the original reformers did not succeed 
in obliterating the Islamic faith, and that 
their present-day successors do not wish 
to do so. But neither did they think of 
“ reforming ” the religion so as to make it 
compatible (as is theoretically possible) with 
a Western way of life; they simply ignored 
it, and proceeded to attack its organisation 
and its social implications. Thus in the 
places where the faith is still alive it is 
liable to carry with it the old social and 
intellectual ideas which prevent full wes¬ 
ternisation; whilst in the towns where 
westernisation appears to have triumphed, 
life is becoming deficient in spiritual and 
intellectual content, and something more is 
required. 

25. So Turkey to-day is a unique mixture 
of east and west, with the latter steadily 
gaining. The process is likely to continue; 
for although the majority of Turks to-day 
would favour a return to Islam and the old 
ways if the issue were squarely put to their 
conscience, the present ruling classes mean 
to see that this does not happen. And the 
Turks are a submissive people, lacking in 
originality: they are not prone, when things 
are quiet, to strike out new paths. The 
West has the power to help them, the 
prestige to attract them to copy; the East, 
at the moment, has neither. So long as 
things go well for Turkey it may be possible 
to avoid a stark confrontation of the reli¬ 
gious issue. Possibly the greatest danger 
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lies in Turkish over-confidence, partly 
begotten of recent progress and success, 
super-imposed on their long-standing con¬ 
viction of their superior military qualities. 
A turn of fortune’s wheel and above all a 
serious military defeat, if it discredited the 
new order, as it did the one which preceded 
it, could upset all present calculations and 
put the clock back. Yet Turkey has gone 
far along the path of westernism and, what¬ 
ever the solution which may eventually 


emerge or be found as regards Islam, a 
further generation of steady progress should 
be decisive. It can hardly take less, and I 
emphasise the word “ steady.” Even then 
I am not sure that the results will be 
uniformly pleasing. But I promised not to 
prophesy. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 
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POSITION OF THE TURKISH POLITICAL PARTIES ON THE 

EVE OF THE ELECTIONS 


Sir James Bowker to Mr. Eden. 

(No. 57. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, April 9, 1954. 

It would, I think, be premature to submit 
any detailed review of the Turkish political 
scene until after the general elections have 
taken place on the 2nd of May. It may, 
however, be useful in the meantime to sum¬ 
marise briefly the present position of the 
Turkish political parties as it appears on the 
eve of the elections. I also enclose an 
analysis of the Turkish electoral system and 
the prospects of the various parties!'), which 
has been compiled by Mr. Wyatt of the 
Embassy’s Information Office. 

2. The Democrat Party appears confident 
that it will be able to repeat the success 
which it achieved in the last general elec¬ 
tions in 1950. Although it has not yet pub¬ 
lished any election manifesto, there is, I 
think, little doubt that it will base its cam¬ 
paign on its record during its four years of 
office and the promise that it will continue 
its policies if re-elected. It will be able to 
point to its achievements in the field of 
foreign affairs: Turkey’s admission to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, the 
signature of the Balkan Pact and of the new 
Pact with Pakistan, and the President's 
recent successful visit to the United States, 
are all landmarks in Turkey’s efforts to play 
an increasingly important role amongst the 
Western Powers, and the present Govern¬ 
ment, under the dynamic leadership of 
M. Menderes, may claim that this policy has 
met with conspicuous success. 

3. In the internal field, the Democrat 
Party is evidently more confident of its 
election prospects in the agricultural con¬ 
stituencies than in the towns. In the latter 
the rise in wages has done little more than 
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keep pace with the rising cost of living 
and it is amongst the educated minority that 
the resentment against the party’s confisca¬ 
tion of the P.R.P. property (Sir Knox 
Helm's despatch No. 267 of the 22nd 
December, 1953) and the Prime Minister’s 
dictatorial tendencies, is most keenly felt. 
At the same time, it must be remembered 
that under the present Turkish electoral 
system whereby a bloc of Deputies are 
elected on a single list for anything up to 
twenty-nine seats, the only constituency in 
Turkey where the urban vote is pre¬ 
dominant is Istanbul: and even there, an 
important factor can be expected to help 
the D.P., in that the minorities, such as the 
Greeks and the Jews, who have received a 
better deal under the present Government 
than they received under the previous P.R.P. 
regime, can be expected to give their votes 
to the D.P. In Turkey as a whole, however, 
80 per cent, of the population are still mem¬ 
bers of the peasant class, and the D.P. is 
confidently expecting that these will show 
their gratitude at the elections for the great 
increase in prosperity which the Govern¬ 
ment's policy of agricultural development 
and the purchase of cereals at inflated 
prices, has brought them. 

4. The main Opposition party, the P.R.P., 
is entering the electoral period under less 
favourable auspices. It was materially 
weakened by the confiscation of its property 
a few months ago and, more serious still, 
it has not yet been able to evolve a construc¬ 
tive alternative programme to offer to the 
electorate, so that the conflict between the 
two parties is more one of personalities than 
of policies. Its leader, ex-President Inonii, 
is still very much of a national figure, but 
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he is now an old man and it is no easy task 
for him to impose unity on the various fac¬ 
tions of the party, led, on the one hand, by 
M. Kasim Giilek, the party secretary- 
general and, on the other, by M. Niham 
Erim, the proprietor of the Yeni Ulus, now 
the party’s principal mouthpiece. The dis¬ 
sensions in the party leadership no doubt 
constitute one of the factors which accounts 
for the sterility of its present policy. In the 
field of foreign affairs it can find little to 
criticise in the Government’s record, apart 
from secondary questions such as the hand¬ 
ling of the incident of the expulsion of the 
Turkish Ambassador from Cairo and the 
recent trouble with the International Bank. 
In the internal field, the party has been 
attacking the Government for the privileges 
granted to foreign capital in the foreign in¬ 
vestment and oil laws which were passed at 
the end of the last session of the Assembly, 
and it is pointing to Turkey's foreign 
balance difficulties as evidence of the Gov¬ 
ernment's mismanagement of the country's 
economic affairs. 

5. The P.R.P.’s main line of attack is, 
however, against the authoritarian tendencies 
of the present Government and particularly 
of the Prime Minister; and it is therefore 
making play with not only the confiscation 
of the party’s property, but also with the 
closing down of the National Party last year 
and the new restrictions on the freedom of 
the press. A few weeks ago the P.R.P. was 
hoping to rally all the Opposition votes in 
an electoral alliance on such a platform, and 
it embarked on negotiations with the Re¬ 
publican National Party (the newly-formed 
successor to the former National Party) for 
such an alliance on the basis of a common 
programme of constitutional reform. These 
negotiations have apparently now finally 
broken down, and the R.N.P. has 
announced that it will contest the elec¬ 
tions independently (as will also the small 
Peasants’ Party). 

6. The Government’s firm action at the 
time of the National Party affair last year 
appears to have made it impossible for the 
religious issue to play any open part in the 
Sections. There is little doubt that until 
the Government acted, religious reac¬ 
tion was gaining momentum, particularly 
a mongst the more backward sections of the 
e astern Anatolian peasantry. If elections 


had been held six months ago, the P.R.P. 
might have hoped to benefit substantially 
from the support of this section of the elec¬ 
torate who were sharply critical of the 
Government’s action in dissolving the 
National Party. The Government’s astute¬ 
ness, however, in allowing the latter to 
reform itself, although on the basis of a 
strictly non-religious programme, must have 
put an end to most of the hopes which the 
P.R.P. may have held in this respect. At 
the same time, the new party has been left 
little time before the elections to set up its 
organisations in the country, so that it is 
unlikely to be able to make a very impres¬ 
sive showing at the elections. Moreover, 
the Democrat Party itself may hope to 
attract the support of the less fanatical 
religious elements, as it can point to a num¬ 
ber of measures which the Government has 
introduced to help the building of mosques, 
religious teaching, &c., on which its record 
certainly contrasts favourably with that of 
the previous P.R.P. regime. 

7. It would appear, therefore, that the 
Democrat Party has substantial grounds for 
its confidence on the outcome of next 
month's elections. At the same time it 
should be remembered that the Turkish 
electoral system is such that quite a small 
swing in the voting would be sufficient to 
bring the P.R.P. back into power, and the 
wholly unexpected outcome of the 1950 
elections is, of course, a warning of the 
hazards of political prophesy in this country. 
It is, therefore, satisfactory to reflect that, 
whether the D.P. or the P.R.P. win the elec¬ 
tions, the fundamentals of Turkey’s foreign 
policy of co-operation with Britain and 
the West may be expected to remain un¬ 
changed. The main significance of the elec¬ 
tion result may well lie in its effect on Tur¬ 
key’s continued evolution on the lines of 
constitutional democracy. From this point 
of view it would probably be salutary if 
the two main parties were more evenly 
balanced in the new Assembly in order that 
the Opposition could play a more respon¬ 
sible and effective role than it has done in 
the past four years. 

8. I am copying this despatch, without 
enclosure, to the head of B.M.E.O. 

I have. &c. 

JAMES BOWKER. 
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THE TURKISH GENERAL ELECTION 

Sir James Bowker to Mr. Eden. (Received May 7) 


(No. 70. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, May 4, 1954. 

Owing to the complexities of the Turkish 
electoral system, it is likely to be a day or 
two before the final results of the Turkish 
general elections of May 2 are known. The 
general picture is, however, already clear. 
The Democrat Party have scored an even 
more resounding success than in the 1950 
elections and have captured over 90 per 
cent, of the seats in the new Assembly. At 
the dissolution of the last Assembly, the 
representation of the parties was as follows: 
Democrat Party, 385 Deputies; P.R.P., 52 
Deputies; National Party, 2 Deputies; 
Peasants’ Party, 6 Deputies; Independents, 
20 Deputies (vacant seats, 22). The new 
Assembly has been enlarged to a member¬ 
ship of 541 members, and on the results at 
present available, the D.P. are likely to have 
about 505 Deputies, the P.R.P. about 31 
Deputies, the Republican National Party 
about 5 Deputies, the Peasants' Party 
having disappeared. 

2. The Democrat Party captured 60 of 
the 64 vilayets by substantial majorities 
and were successful in all the large towns, 
including Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir. 
Apart from a few districts in the eastern 
part of the country, the P.R.P. on the other 
hand made a poor showing. The R.N.P. 
were successful in only one vilayet. The 
extent of the D.P. success is emphasised by 
the increase in the total number of votes 
which were cast in their favour; whereas in 
1950, 4,243,000 votes were cast for the D.P., 
and 3,160,000 votes for the P.R.P., in 1954 
the results so far available (with a few 
returns still outstanding) give 4,838,000 
votes to the D.P., as against a P.R.P. poll 
of 2,944,000. The Republican National 
Party vote is so far 305,000 (as against an 
N.P. poll of 238,000 in 1950). The 
electorate in 1954 is substantially larger 
than in 1950 and the D.P.'s gains were the 
result of enlarging their vote rather than 
any great absolute decline in the P.R.P. 
vote; none the less, there is no disputing 
the substantial nature of the D.P. success. 
It may, I think, be ascribed principally to 
the electorate’s gratitude for the economic 
policies of the last Government (and 
particularly for the way in which they had 
put money into the pockets of the peasants 


by their policy of supporting agricultural 
prices), and the D.P. must also have 
benefited from the ineptitude of the cam¬ 
paigns of the Opposition parties who were 
unable to sink their differences and form 
an electoral alliance or to put forward 
coherent alternative political programmes. 

3. The election campaign had indeed 
been uneventful and not particularly 
inspiring. It was marked by a series of 
acrimonious exchanges between M. Men- 
deres and M. Inonii; from the former this 
was perhaps not surprising, but there was 
a certain disappointment that the latter 
should not have kept his own speeches on 
the more dignified and statesmanlike level 
which had been expected from him. As 
had been anticipated, the D.P. candidates 
appealed to the electorate on the basis of 
the Government's record during its four 
years of office, pointing to the prosperity 
which it had brought to the country. The 
P.R.P. candidates, for their part, concen¬ 
trated on the rise in the cost of living and 
the fall in the international value of the 
Turkish lira; and they inveighed against the 
foreign capital investment law and the oil 
law, which M. Inonii described as reviving 
the regime of the capitulations. The P.R.P. 
(like the R.N.P.) also made a good deal of 
play with proposals of constitutional 
reform, but it is unlikely that the constitu¬ 
tional issue aroused much interest in the 
bulk of the electorate. 

4. It is satisfactory to record that the 
religious issue was never in the foreground 
of the campaign, and much of the credit for 
this must be given to the Government who 
had made it clear, ever since they dissolved 
the National Party last summer, that the 
exploitation of religion for political 
purposes would not be tolerated. At the 
same time, there was evidence of the first 
stirring of efforts by the working classes to 
play a political role. The trade unions 
themselves are, of course, precluded by law 
from political activities, but the Government 
failed to secure the suppression of the 
“Committee for the Promotion of Labour 
Deputies,” which canvassed for the election 
of Deputies, irrespective of party, who 
would pledge themselves to advance the 
rights of the workers. The P.R.P. were 
conspicuously active in their attempts to 
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woo the labour vote and promised that, if 
returned to power, they would introduce 
the right to strike, which the D.P. Govern¬ 
ment had failed to grant to the workers. 

5. The 1954 elections will undoubtedly 
stand as a milestone in the development of 
democracy in Turkey. There had been only 
one previous free election in Turkish 
history, that of 1950; and if the 1950 
elections represented an experiment in 
democracy, the 1954 elections can be con¬ 
sidered as the first routine expression of the 
nation’s will. It seemed indeed that the 
electorate has now come to assume this 
democratic right as a matter of course. The 
orderly fashion in which the voting passed 
off, and the relative absence of public excite¬ 
ment during the election campaign, were 
interpreted by some observers as a sign of 
apathy, and it was suggested that the poll 
would be a small one. The fact that there 
was, on the contrary, a strikingly heavy 
vote, provided satisfactory evidence of the 
Turkish electorate's determination to use 
its new democratic privileges in a disci¬ 
plined manner. It may be that time will 
reveal the Turks as possessing that rare 
quality, a natural aptitude for democratic 
government. 

6. This evidence of the maturity of the 
Turkish electorate was the more remarkable 
in view of the fact that their political leaders 
set them no very edifying example, and the 
tension between the political parties might 
easily have been reflected in a less orderly 
election. It is fair to say, however, that 
although the D.P. showed little scruple in 
exploiting their position as the Government 
party in order to further their campaign, it 
appeared to be generally assumed from the 


outset that the Prime Minister would 
honour his assurances that the elections 
themselves would be fairly conducted with¬ 
out pressure on the voters or tampering 
with the results; and this undoubtedly con¬ 
tributed to the orderly atmosphere in which 
the elections took place. 

7. On the other hand, those concerned 
with the healthy development of democracy 
in Turkey may find less reason for satis¬ 
faction in the future possibilities which open 
up from the result of the elections 
themselves. The Prime Minister may claim 
that the electorate have given him a 
resounding demonstration of their approval 
of the achievements of four years of D.P. 
Government and of their confidence in him 
personally. One can only hope that he will 
not allow this spectacular triumph to go to 
his head. Impatient of opposition or 
criticism and very conscious of the fact that 
he stands head and shoulders above the 
other leaders of his party (with the possible 
exception of President Bayar himself) he 
has already often shown inclinations 
towards authoritarianism. Now that he 
will find himself with an overwhelming 
majority in the new Assembly, faced only 
by a dispirited and discredited handful cf 
Opposition Deputies, and uncommitted by 
any specific election promises, he will be 
exposed to even greater temptations than in 
the past to take the authoritarian path. 

8. 1 am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's representative at Athens and 
the British Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

JAMES BOWKER. 


WK 1016/14 No. 5 

THE NEW CABINET OF THE PRIME MINISTER, ADNAN MENDERES 


Sir Janies Bowker to Mr. Eden. (Received May 21) 


(No. 85. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, May 18, 1954. 

I have the honour to report that the Prime Minister, Adnan Menderes, who 
was charged with forming a new Government by President Celal Bayer upon his 
re-election (reported in mv telegram No. 235 of May 15). nominated his Ministers 
on May 17. The Cabinet is announced as follows: — 


Prime Minister . ••• 

Minister of State and Deputy Prime 

Minister . 

Minister of State . 

Minister of State . 

Minister of Justice. 

Minister of National Defence 


Adnan Menderes. 

Fatin Zorlu ((^anakkale). 

Dr. Miikerrem Sarol (Istanbul). 
Osman Kapani (Izmir). 

Osman Sevki Qipekdag (Ankara). 
Ethem Menderes (Aydin). 
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Minister of the Interior . 

Minister for Foreign Affairs 

Minister of Finance. 

Minister of Education . 

Minister of Public Works. 

Minister of Economy and Commerce 
Minister of Health and Social 

Assistance . 

Minister of Customs and Monopolies 

Minister of Agriculture . 

Minister of Communications . . 

Minister of Labour. 

Minister of State Industries. 


Namik Gedik (Aydin). 

Fuat Kbpriilii (Istanbul). 
Hasan Polatkan (Eskisehir). 
Celal Yardimci (Agri). 

Kemal Zevtinoglu (Eskisehir). 
Sitki Yircali (Balikesir). 

Behcet Uz (Izmir). 

Emin Kalafat (Qanakkale). 
Nedim Okmen (Maras). 
Muammer Qavusoglu (Izmir). 
Havrettin Erkmen (Giresun). 
Fethi Oelikbas (Burdur). 


2. There are two principal changes. First there are to be three Ministers of 
State, as compared with two posts formerly, one of which was vacant. Fatin Zorlu, 
who has up to the present been the Turkish representative on the North Atlantic 
Council, is the first and most important (he is also to be deputy Prime Minister). 
The other two are Miikerrem Sarol, Deputy for Istanbul and a friend of the Prime 
Ministers, and Osman Kapani, the Turkish Delegate to the Council of Europe and 
Deputy for Izmir. Secondly, Ethem Menderes displaces Kenan Yilmaz as Minister 
of National Defence. The remainder of the changes are routine adjustments with 
the introduction of a little new blood. The displaced Minister of State, 
Celal Yardimci, replaces Rifki Burcak as Minister of Education. The Minister of 
Economy and Commerce. Fethi Qelikbas, changes places with the Minister of 
State Industries, Sitki Yircali. A new man, Namik Gedik, steps into the Ministry 
of the Interior in the place of Ethem Menderes. The Minister of Health, 
Ekrem Hayri Ustundag, is replaced by Behcet Uz, former Minister and Deputy for 
Izmir. The Ministry of Communications goes to a civil servant, Maummer 
Qavusoglu, in place of Yiimnii Oresin. Biographies of those Ministers who were 
not included in Leading Personalities in Turkey (1953) are enclosed. 

3. These changes, which are not substantial, are primarily of internal 
significance, and are not in themselves likely to affect Turkey’s policies on foreign 
or economic affairs in which Her Majesty’s Government are interested. If. as 
may well be, more sweeping changes are intended, these are likely to be reserved until 
the autumn. 

4. The Prime Minister appears to have used this minor Ministerial reshuffle 
to reinforce still further his own position, already very strong. He will now have the 
assistance of three Ministers of State, who should relieve him of the burden oi 
much detailed work, and between them will probably keep an eye on the main 
branches of the Administration. The allocation of their duties has not yet been 
announced but M. Zorlu is likelv to have general supervision of high economic 
policy, and may deal with NATO as well as O.E.E.C. affairs. M. Sarol may be 
primarily concerned with internal business, including Press and broadcasting. 
M. Kapani’s appointment will improve his standing in the Council of Europe and 
he will probably have some departmental supervisory duties. 

5. M. Zorlu and M. Sarol have both been very close to the Prime Minister 
in recent months and M. Zorlu is evidently in the process of becoming 
M. Menderes’ right-hand man. He is certainly of exceptional ability and is as 
ruthless as his chief. Rumour has persistently named him as the next Foreign 
Minister. The influence of Kbpriilii appears to be on the decline; his relations with 
the Prime Minister have been uneasy and he might well have been replaced if it 
had not been for the importance of his position in the Democrat Party. The post 
of principal Minister of State will prove a useful preparation for M Zorlu if he 
is in fact to take over the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at a later date. 

6. Apart from the improvement of the Prime Minister's own position, there 
are two other tendencies which may be discerned in the pattern of changes. 

7. First, is a continuation of the policy noticed in the Democrat Party’s 
election campaign, namely putting better men in office. In 1950 the Party list 
contained a large number of passengers, and many Deputies have now been dropped. 
Similarly with the Cabinet reshuffle: M. Yircali, who did well in State Industries, 
is given a trial at Economy and Commerce, though the post has been the undoing 
of several of his predecessors. M. Qelikbas suffers a slight demotion, and since 
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there has often been talk of his incurring the displeasure of the Prime Minister, he 
may consider himself lucky to have fallen so lightly. M. Qavusoglu, a civil servant 
of high quality, should be an improvement on his predecessor. Ethem Menderes 
may prove more successful than the colourless M. Yilmaz, but the change is not 
significant so far as the armed services are concerned. He is not likely to have 
sufficient personality to impose his will on the General Staff. The post of Minister 
of National Defence has not been filled by a vigorous personality since the days of 
Colonel Seyfi Kurtbek who, as a mere colonel, proved unpalatable to the military 
hierarchy. 

8. The second, and possibly more significant, tendency is the strengthening 
of the economic side, necessary no doubt if the Government intend to face squarely 
their foreign trade and payments difficulties and the rising cost of living at home. 
Higher economic planning is likely to fall to M. Zorlu and some more routine 
supervision of economic affairs may devolve on the other Ministers of State, 
M. Yircali and M. Qelikbas, who are both capable. M. Poltakan remains at the 
Ministry of Finance where he has been a success. On the whole, the economic team 
is a strong one. It may also be worth noting that no less than six Ministers, 
i.e., one-third of the Cabinet, are from the Izmir-Aydin area from which the Prime 
Minister comes, and the Istanbul area is poorly represented. 

9. As a result of these changes, the Prime Minister should be able to rid 
himself of some of the considerable burdens he has personally carried and be free 
to plan for the autumn in the comfortable knowledge that, as long as there is no 
split in the Party (and of that there is as yet nc sign), he has an overwhelming 
parliamentary majority at his disposal and competent assistance from Ministers 
whom he can dominate with ease. 

10. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Representative at 
Athens, and to the Heads of the British Middle East Office and of the United 
Kingdom Delegations at Paris. 

I have, &c. 

JAMES BOWKER. 


NEW TURKISH GOVERNMENT 


Prime Minister 

Adnan Menderes (see Personalities Report 
No. 89. 

Minister of State and Assistant Prime Minister 

Fatin Riistii Zorlu (see Personalities Report 
No. 137). 

Minister of State 

Miikerrem Sarol (see Personalities Report 

No. 110). 

Minister of State 

Osman Kapani (see Personalities Report No. 72). 
Minister of Justice 

Osman §evki Ci^kdag (see Personalities Report 
No. 43). 

Minister of National Defence 

Ethem Menderes (see Personalities Report 

No. 90). 

Minister of the Interior 

Namik Gedik. 

Born in Istanbul in 1911 he studied at the 
Medical Faculty of Istanbul University and as a 
doctor specialised in internal diseases. Has for 
some years been a specialist in the T.B. section of 
the Haydarpa?a Hospital in Istanbul. Married, 
'vith two children. Gedik speaks French. He was 
elected Democrat Party Deputy for Aydin in 1950 
a nd was re-elected there in 1954. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs 

Fuad Kopriilii (see Personalities Report No. 52). 

Minister of Finance 

Hasan Polatkan (see Personalities Report 

No. 106). 

Minister of Education 

Celal Yardimci (see Personalities Report 

No. 132). 

Minister of Public Works 

Kemal Zeytinoglu (see Personalities Report 
No. 136). 

Minister of Economy and Commerce 

Sitki Yircali (see Personalities Report No. 133). 


Minister of Health and Social Services 

Dr. Behcet Uz. 

Born in Buldan in 1893 he was educated at an 
Izmir secondary school and the Medical Faculty of 
Istanbul University where he specialised in 
children’s diseases. From 1921 to 1930 he worked 
as a doctor in Izmir and in 1930 was elected to the 
Izmir Municipal Assembly of which he subsequently 
became President. 

In 1941 he was elected P.R.P. Deputy for 
Denizli and for a few months in 1942 was Minister 
o' Commerce in the Saracoglu Cabinet. In 1943 he 
was appointed head of the P.R.P. in Istanbul and 
was re-elected for Denisli in 1944. In August 1946 
he became Minister of Health in the Pekir Cabinet 
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but lost his place on the formation of the second 
Saka Cabinet in June 1948. 

Dr. Uz lost his seat in the 1950 elections but was 
elected Deputy for Izmir as an Independent in the 
D.P. list in 1954. He had resigned from the P.R.P. 
in February 1953. because of personal differences 
with the Izmir leadership of the Party and after his 
election as Minister of Health in May 1954 he 
officially joined the D.P. 

Married, he speaks good French and German and 
a little English. Capable and efficient, he has 
considerable drive and organising ability. A rabid 
anti-Communist, he is friendly to us but also 
admires the Germans. 


Minister of Customs and Monopolies 

Emin Kalafat (see Personalities Report No. 70). 

Minister of Agriculture 

Nedim <5kmen (see Personalities Report No. 99). 


Minister of Communications 

Muammer Cavusoglu. 

Born in Ku?adasi in Izmir in 1903. he is a 
qualified engineer. He has had a very successful 
career as a civil servant in the Ministry of Public 
Works and was in charge of the departments 
concerned with town planning, building, and roads, 
highways and bridges. For the past two years 
M. Cavu-joglu has been Under-Secretary in the 
Ministry and he was elected D.P. Deputy for Izmir 
this year while holding this position. 

Married, with two children he speaks French. 
English and German. Both he and his wife are 
pleasant and are friendly to us. 

Minister of Labour 

Hayrettin Erkmen (see Personalities Report 
No. 53). 

Minister of State Industries 

Fethi Cclikba$ (see Personalities Report No. 42). 


WK 1016/15 No. 6 

FINAL RESULTS OF THE TURKISH GENERAL ELECTION OF MAY 2, 
AND THE PROGRAMME OF M. MENDERES’ NEW GOVERNMENT 


Sir James Bowker to Mr. Eden. (Received June 1) 


(No. 98. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, May 28, 1954. 

I have the honour to report that the final 
results of the Turkish general elections of 
the 2nd of May have now been published, 
and the Prime Minister, M. Menderes, has 
presented his new Government’s pro¬ 
gramme. 

2. The full election results, compared 
with the results of the last election in 1950, 
are given in table below. 


3. On the 24th of May the Prime Minister 
read the programme of the new Government 
in the Grand National Assembly. He said 
it was essentially a continuation of that 
which had been carried out since 1950. 
The election results showed that the 
Government had the confidence of the 
people and a mandate to continue the 
policies which had proved so successful in 
the past four years. 


1954 1950 


No. of Electors . 

10.262,063 


8,905,743 

Increase 1,356,320 

No. of Voters. 

9.095,617 


7,953,085 

Increase 1,132,532 

Percentage Poll . 


88-63% 

89-30% 

Decrease *67% 

D.P. Votes . 

5,313,659= 

58-42% 

4,391,694=55-22% 


P.R.P. Votes. 

3,193,471 = 

35-11% 

3,148,626=39-59% 


R.N.P. Votes. 

480.249= 

5-28% 

368,537= 4-63% 


Peasants Party Votes .. 

50,935= 

•56% 

(Not founded) 


Workers* Party Votes. 

910= 

01% 

— 


Independents Votes . 

56.393= 

•62% 

44,537= -56% 


Seats 

1954 

Distribution of seats immediately 




prior to elections 


Democrat Party . 

503 


385 


P.R.P. . 

31 


52 


R.N.P. 

5 


2 (National Party) 

Peasants Party . 

0 


6 


Independents . 

2 


20 



541 


(Vacant seats 22) 


These figures show that the Democrat Party obtained a rather higher percentage of votes than was 
estimated (Ankara Political Summary for April 24-May 7) and the People’s Republican Party correspondingly 
less. The disparity between votes and seats is therefore not quite as great as had at first appeared. 
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4. The following is a summary of the rest 
of the Prime Minister's remarks: — 

Opposition. —The Opposition had 
followed a sterile policy and indulged in 
irresponsible and provocative criticism of 
the Government. If democracy were to 
establish itself firmly in Turkey a “ healthy 
moral climate ” was necessary and the 
Government would strive to create this. 
He referred to the oppression which the 
country had suffered before 1950 and which 
had now vanished. The impartiality of the 
judiciary and Government officials had 
been achieved by the Democrat Party 
Government. 

Government Officials. —The Prime Mini¬ 
ster said that, while the great majority of 
Government servants worked for demo¬ 
cracy, some senior officials had been 
influenced by the previous totalitarian 
administration. This has been taken in 
some quarters as a reference to a problem 
which has been exercising the press since 
the elections, namely, the future employ¬ 
ment of Government officials who stood 
unsuccessfully as Opposition candidates 
and who, in the course of electioneering, 
criticised the Government. A few who 
criticised too freely have been suspended 
and appear unlikely to regain their jobs. 
The Opposition has shown indignation over 
this. The Government’s point of view 
seems to be that the loyalty of officials who 
had actually supported the Opposition can 
no longer be counted on; no doubt they 
are also looking to the spoils of victory. 
There is, however, nothing in the present 
Constitution to prevent Government 
officials running while retaining their posts 
(they are given two months’ leave for the 
purpose), though provincial governors, 
mayors and members of the judiciary con¬ 
cerned with electoral administration are 
required to resign before becoming 
candidates. 

Economic Policy. —There would be no 
devaluation as this step would harm the 
rapid economic expansion of the country 
at which the Government aimed. There 
would be better facilities for credits to assist 
economic and industrial expansion, mining 
and shipping. Private enterprise and 
capital would be given full play. The credit 
needs of small tradesmen and craftsmen 
would be met. Recent laws to encourage 
foreign capital and oil exploitation would 
bring profit to Turkey in the next few years. 
Imports on a large scale were needed for 
consumer demands and capital develop¬ 


ment. Time would show that the Govern¬ 
ment's import policy was wise and that 
Turkey's present adverse foreign trade 
balance was only temporary. In the “ near 
future ” this difficulty would be eliminated. 

Taxation. —Reductions in taxation had 
been achieved in the last four years, espe¬ 
cially for the lower wage-earning groups and 
more concessions to them would be con¬ 
sidered. The tax on livestock would be 
abolished and the Transaction Tax 
amended. The whole tax system would 
be reformed. 

Agriculture. —The Prime Minister claimed 
that the Government had greatly increased 
production, especially of cotton and cereals. 
The problem of improving standards and 
quality of cereals would be tackled seri¬ 
ously. Cotton would benefit from use of 
fertilisers, improved seed and new irrigation 
projects. Agricultural mechanisation would 
go on. The Government's price policy 
would ensure that Turkish produce was 
competitive in the world market. But the 
Government would also ensure that the 
price paid to the farmers for their wheat 
did not fall. Livestock would be improved 
in quality and increased in numbers. 

Development. —Development of roads, 
bridges, harbours, airfields, dams and power 
stations would go on, and the Government 
would continue with their policy of taking 
water and electric power to the villages. 

Social Services. —The Government would 
concentrate on improving the health and 
education services, but increased national 
revenue would provide improved social 
services generally. Particular attention 
would be given to the regulation of the 
relations between employers and workers, 
and this would fully conform with “ prin¬ 
ciples of social justice ” (this was the only 
reference to labour problems in the speech). 

Foreign Policy. —There would be no 
change. Policy was based on the collective 
security principle exemplified by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation and the United 
Nations Charter. The Prime Minister re¬ 
ferred to the Balkan Pact and the agreement 
with Pakistan. He made friendly refer¬ 
ences to collaboration with Britain, France, 
Italy and Germany and mentioned the visits 
to Turkey of Marshal Tito and Chancellor 
Adenauer. He paid tribute to the military 
aid received from the United States and to 
the reception given to President Bayar in 
the United States. The army had been 
reinforced with improved equipment and 
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had become a large and effective force. 
One of the primary aims of the Govern¬ 
ment’s economic policy was to support a 
large army with the country’s own means. 

5. On the 26th of May the Grand 
National Assembly, after a short debate, 
accorded this programme a vote of con¬ 
fidence by 491 votes to 27. 

6. As the Prime Minister himself said, 
the programme is in the main a continua¬ 
tion of the popular policy which has given 
the Democrat Party another four years of 
power, and it contains nothing particularly 
new or surprising. His declaration on the 
continuity of his foreign policy is natural, 
but none the less satisfactory. On the 
domestic and economic fronts, the omis¬ 
sions are perhaps more significant than the 
positive statements. There was no refer¬ 
ence to constitutional problems, religion, or 
the cost of living. There were no notable 
admissions about the economic problems of 
the country except the acknowledgment 


that foreign exchange difficulties did exist, 
though the Government’s policy would 
soon put that right. 

7. In short, there were promises to keep 
most sections of the electorate happy, and 
passages to please most of Turkey’s friends. 
But there was nothing to toreshadow any 
serious attempt by the Government to put 
its house in order financially, nor to prepare 
the public for a possible devaluation of the 
currency (which must remain a possibility 
in spite of M. Menderes’ denials), or a re¬ 
duction in agricultural subsidies, or for any 
other shocks ahead. It seems reasonable 
to expect something more precise on all 
these matters when the Prime Minister 
returns from his visit to the United States. 

8. I am sending copies of the despatch to 
Her Majesty’s Representative at Athens 
and to the Head of the British Middle East 
Office. 

I have, &c. 

JAMES BOWKER. 


WK 1105/3 No. 7 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN TURKEY OVER THE LAST 

FOUR YEARS 

Sir James Bowker to Mr. Eden. (Received June 1) 


(No. E.99. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, May 29, 1954. 

The completion of its first term of office 
by the Democratic Party Government pro¬ 
vides the occasion for a brief review of 
Turkey’s economic development over the 
last four years, for the preparation of 
which I am indebted to the Commercial 
Counsellor. 

2. The increase of production in every 
sector, the higher level of foreign trade, the 
rise in State revenues and the enlargement 
of the internal market reflecting a higher 
purchasing power on the part of the popu¬ 
lation, are witness to an all-round progress 
to which no domain of the national 
economy forms an exception. Whether one 
looks at the national effort to increase and 
extend agricultural production by mechani¬ 
sation and improved techniques, or the 
heavy investment in roads, ports and means 
of communication generally, the develop¬ 
ment of mineral resources, the production 
of electrical power or the establishment of 
new industries, the picture is one of striking 


vitality and confidence in the country’s 
future. No doubt some of the seeds of all 
this were sown before the D.P. Government 
came to power in May 1950 but much must 
be ascribed to the drive and policy of the 
first Menderes administration. It is the 
object of the following paragraphs to give a 
brief factual description of some of the 
leading economic developments over the 
past four years and a tentative estimate of 
Turkey’s present position. 

3. Perhaps the most striking advances 
were registered in the field of agriculture 
(which is and must long remain the basis of 
Turkish prosperity). Thus Turkey, which 
until 1951 was an occasional importer of 
grain, had by 1953 moved into the fourth 
rank of cereal exporting countries. But 
while the increase of cereal production was 
particularly outstanding, progress was all 
round. Cotton, tobacco, dried fruits, oil 
seeds, opium and sugar beet all shared in 
the advance. The most important factors 
contributing to this expansion included 
ample credits to farmers, improved methods 
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and seed, mechanisation on a considerable 
scale, irrigation and drainage, distribution 
of land to landless peasants, and a firm 
Government support price programme. 

4. In spite of all this the size of Turkey’s 
crops remains, of course, to some extent 
dependent on the weather, and something 
of the excellent harvest of 1951, 1952 and 
1953 must be attributed to exceptionally 
good weather conditions. But the in¬ 
creasing use of tractors and other 
mechanised farm machinery should help 
considerably to obviate the wide swings of 
previous years when it was impossible to 
make up in the spring for deficiencies in 
the autumn ploughings or sowings, because 
the animal teams simply could not cover the 
ground. For similar reasons Turkey’s har¬ 
vests, in being made more expeditious by 
the use of combines, have also been made 
more secure. 

5. There is still an unfortunate tendency 
among the cultivators to be unduly swayed 
by market prices, resulting in a tendency to 
over-sow a product (e.g., cotton) which 
fetched high prices in the previous year, and 
to neglect commodities which brought a less 
satisfactory return. This tendency, added 
to the large price swings that are apt to 
occur in world commodity markets, in¬ 
volves an exaggerated element of uncer¬ 
tainty in Turkey’s income from her agricul¬ 
ture. However, Turkey should prove a use¬ 
ful non-dollar source of supply for cereals 
and cotton and, once certain problems of 
standardisation and marketing have been 
solved, she should have no difficulty, over 
the years, of disposing of these commodities 
to Western European countries at reason¬ 
able prices. 

6. Developments in industry and mining 
have been no less marked though these have 
taken somewhat longer than agriculture to 
gather momentum and most of the advances 
recorded have been concentrated towards 
the end of the period under review. Thus, 
during 1953, a cement factory with a pro¬ 
jected annual production of 150,000 tons 
went into operation at Izmir, and a sugar 
factory (capacity 27,000 tons) began pro¬ 
duction at Adapazar. But even more 
important, the construction of three new 
sugar factories was begun during the year 
and contracts for a further seven were nego¬ 
tiated. The result will be that the country, 
which had only three refineries in 1952, and 
four in 1953, will have eight by the end of 
*954, and fifteen in 1955, with a total pro¬ 
duction of 375,000 tons of sugar. This 


should not only amply cover internal 
requirements but provide over 100,000 tons 
of sugar for export as well. Most of the 
money for these very large developments 
has been provided by private enterprise 
(sugar beet producers’ co-operatives and 
local capital). The developments in cement 
are, if anything, even more striking. In 
1952 Turkey had five cement factories of 
which one dated back to 1910 and three 
others to 1929, with a total capacity of 
400,000 tons. By 1953, as a result of the 
enlargement of existing plants and the entry 
into production of the new Izmir plant, total 
capacity had been carried to 1,130,000 tons. 
But as this was still far from satisfying local 
requirements, an incorporated company, 
with a capital of £T. 50 million was formed 
in 1953 by a group of banks and cement 
companies, and contracts were placed for 
the construction of a further twenty fac¬ 
tories at an estimated cost of £T. 220 mil¬ 
lion. These should increase total produc¬ 
tion to 3 million tons and more than 
adequately provide for all local needs 
(which are now approaching 2 million tons) 
for some time to come. 

7. This is not the place to set out in detail 
all the individual developments in Turkish 
industry, and the two examples of sugar and 
cement must largely suffice to give an im¬ 
pression of the whole. The same story 
could be repeated in many fields: for in¬ 
stance, the sheet metal output of the Karabuk 
plants increased 100 per cent, between 1950 
and 1953; the paper and cardboard output 
of the cellulose industry, which was only 
18,000 tons in 1950, rose to 50,000 tons in 
1953. Special mention must, however, be 
made of the Sariyer, Seyhan, Gediz and 
Hirfanli (Kizilirmak) hydro-electric schemes 
(which will provide flood control, irrigation 
and electric power for great areas of 
Western Anatolia), the doubling of the 
capacity of the Catalagzi power station, the 
construction of power stations to run on 
the lignite of Tungbilek and Soma, and in¬ 
numerable small hydro-electric plants being 
constructed throughout the towns and vil¬ 
lages of Anatolia by the Bank of the 
Provinces. 

8. The development of Turkey’s mineral 
resources presents a similar picture. 
Annual copper production was doubled 
between 1950 and 1953, from 12,000 tons to 
24,000 tons, by the entry into production of 
the Murgul mine. Developments which are 
expected approximately to double coal pro¬ 
duction to 7 million tons by 1958, have also 
been going steadily forward. Exports of 
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lion ” was suspended. (A reduced “ libera¬ 
lised list,” covering some 30 per cent, of 
prospective imports, appeared as List III of 
the new Trade Regime which was published 
a year later, but its entry into force was 
postponed to a date still to be announced.) 
Since September 1952 all imports have been 
subject to licence but in spite of all attempts 
to restrict imports to essentials, particularly 
in the private sector, the total import bill 
has continued to rise slightly. There was, 
however, a noticeable shift from O.E.E.C. 
countries to non-O.E.E.C. countries as 
sources of supply. This resulted from a 
series of bilateral agreements providing for 
the exchange of a wide list of commodities 
on a barter or semi-barter basis. Never¬ 
theless, as mentioned above, arrears of 
transfers due to O.E.E.C. countries, which 
constituted in effect an involuntary credit 
to Turkey, began to accumulate and soon 
reached major proportions. Towards the 
end of 1953 Turkey informed the E.P.U. 
that she would allocate 20 per cent, of the 
proceeds of her exports to member 
countries, to the liquidation of these 
arrears but there was little evidence that this 
programme was being adhered to, and it 
was patently inadequate to effect its purpose 
within a reasonable time. 

17. It was clear, therefore, that Turkey's 
problem was not soluble solely in terms of 
restricting imports and expanding exports. 
Indeed, given the essential nature of most 
of Turkey’s imports, a drastic compression 
was scarcely feasible without grave detri¬ 
ment to the country's whole development 
programme. The basic problem was that of 
reducing demand and of controlling the 
inflationary pressures which had been 
generated by faulty internal policies and 
which had, to a great extent, been masked 
by the foreign trade deficit which Turkey 
had been running. If this could be 
achieved there would be some hope of 
successfully restricting imports, increasing 
exports and attacking the standing problem 
of Turkey’s high cost structure which has 
long tended to price her products out of 
world markets. But no easy means are 
to hand, and the attitude of the Turkish 
Government to date gives very little earnest 
of an intention to tackle this question with 
the resolution it requires. Something could 
be done to restrict the credit policy of, for 
instance, the Agricultural Bank, which is a 
State organisation, but there are no ready 
means of exerting pressure on the ordinary 
banks to restrict non-agricultural credit. In 
fact, even the delay in transferring foreign 


exchange in payment of imports, has con¬ 
tributed in a curious way to the inflationary 
pressure: the liras deposited by importers 
with the banks when making application for 
foreign exchange, and lying idle because 
of the delay in making transfers, have been 
used by the banks as a basis for the creation 
of credit. As a further means of adjust¬ 
ment, the Government’s investment pro¬ 
gramme might be somewhat slowed down, 
but here again there is comparatively little 
margin for manoeuvre. Vast projects, rela¬ 
tively to the size of the economy, have been 
put into operation and large sums of money 
have been provided. Contracts have been 
awarded and orders placed. It would be a 
technically difficult operation to slow the 
whole machinery appreciably without 
causing a great deal of damage in the 
process. The Turks would be inclined to 
argue, on the contrary, that salvation lay 
in completing the main phases of the 
programme as early as possible. 

18. There is, however, one aspect of 
Turkey’s finance which it is generally 
agreed, requires attention and which would 
offer early results: the methods by which 
the Toprak Office finances its purchases of 
cereals and other commodities. Under the 
present system, the Toprak Office obtains 
its requirements by issuing bonds which 
it discounts at the Central Bank. In theory 
these bonds are retired when the grain is 
sold. But in practice the purchase price 
which the Toprak Office by Government 
decision pays to the farmers has, for poli¬ 
tical and social reasons, been set so high, 
that in 1953 54 the office, when selling 
abroad, has been faced with a loss which 
has run as high as $50 per ton. Conse¬ 
quently it has no possibility of retiring its 
debt, and the purchasing power distributed 
to the farmers in the course of its pur¬ 
chasing campaign remains in circulation to 
inflate the demand for goods and services. 
The total inflationary effect of these 
methods of financing Toprak purchases has 
been estimated at £T. 229 million in 1953 
alone. The obvious remedy would appear 
to be that provision for losses incurred or to 
be incurred should be made in the annual 
budget. There would seem to be the less 
objection to this since agricultural income 
is at present entirely exempted from income 
tax. 

19. Given her balance of payments diffi¬ 
culties, and in the absence of foreign credits 
substantial enough to enable her to settle 
her accounts on a current basis, it was inevit¬ 
able that Turkey should seek to obtain as 
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large a proportion of her imports as possible 
on credit. The new Foreign Trade Regime 
which came into force in September 1953, 
accordingly included a long list of goods 
which might be imported on credit terms, 
and import licences have been granted on a 
preferential basis to applicants who have 
been able to obtain credit from their sup¬ 
pliers. This list has subsequently been 
added to. At the same time all the large 
contracts referred to in paragraphs 6 to 10 
above, have been negotiated on credit terms 
providing in some cases for payments to be 
spread over as many as nine years. 

20. This would all be unobjectionable if 
there were evidence that Turkey was using 
the respite afforded by these commercial 
credits, to put her house in order by liqui¬ 
dating past indebtedness and framing her 
policies so as to be able to face her future 
commitments with equanimity. Unfor¬ 
tunately the evidence, such as it is, tends 
to point in the other direction. As men¬ 
tioned in paragraph 16 above, it does not 
appear that her undertaking to apply 20 per 
cent, of her revenue from exports to E.P.U. 
countries to the settlement of arrears, is 
in fact being carried out. Rather does it 
appear that Turkey is allocating her inade- 
uuate income to paying off such debts as she 
is obliged to pay if further supplies of essen¬ 
tial items are to be forthcoming. At the 
same time, she gives the impression of being 
willing to accept all and everything in the 
way of essential goods that anyone will 
supply on credit. The result could be a 
mortgaging of the future and very serious 
consequences to her payments position. It 
is extremely difficult to establish satisfac¬ 
torily whether the amount of goods already 
contracted for on credit has gone, or is 
fending to go, beyond reasonable bounds, 
since no official figures are available. But 
some observers doubt whether a proper 
control over credit imports is being main- 
fained. Government officials have stated 
*n confidence that a careful check is being 
kept to ensure that payments falling due 
•n any one month shall not exceed £T. 10 
million. My Commercial Counsellor has 
heard, however, from a fairly reliable 
source, that the figure for February 1956, 
for instance, has already reached £T. 25 
million. This would represent 20 per cent. 
of exports at the 1953 rate. It is a matter 
for judgement whether this is unduly high, 
” lI t it is likely to rise further and there does 
therefore seem to be some danger of an 
0v er-commitment on Turkey’s part. These 
c °nsiderations apply, of course, with par¬ 


ticular force to the next two or three years. 
Very few future payments as yet, other than 
those for funded debt, and for supplies for 
the completion of long-term investment 
projects, fall to be paid outside that period, 
and, moreover, by then Turkey’s massive 
investment programme should be showing 
such results as to place her payments abili¬ 
ties on a higher level. The fear is that the 
position over the next two or three years 
may be seriously jeopardised. 

21. Turkey’s position, then, presents 
something of a paradox: her long-term 
economic outlook is one of glowing possi¬ 
bilities; the immediate foreground is, at 
least on the financial side, full of difficulties 
and even dangers. In agriculture, in indus¬ 
try, in every sector of the nation’s economy, 
there is a quite exceptional spirit of enthu¬ 
siasm and of confidence in the future. Nor 
is this spirit unjustified. The economic 
potentialities and scope for development are 
there. The population, which is rising 
rapidly, and will rise even more rapidly as 
hygiene and medical care become more 
widely available, could double and still 
leave Turkey underpopulated For agricul¬ 
ture there is an almost unlimited variety 
of soils and climates. The possibilities 
which will be brought by belter seed, the 
use of fertilisers, standardisation and better 
techniques of all kinds, have scarcely yet 
been touched. Industry can find many of 
its raw materials at home and will even¬ 
tually supply many of the country’s require¬ 
ments. Mineral wealth and water power 
exist in abundance. And when Turkey’s 
extensive domain is knit by roads, rail and 
airways, it will present a well-balanced, 
homogeneous unit, able to live within itself 
at a pinch, but well placed to trade with 
Western Europe to mutual advantage. 
Given this framework, it is not to be won¬ 
dered at that the physical developments of 
the last four years, which represent only the 
beginning of the process, should present 
such an almost unbroken series of successes. 

22. By contrast, the financial situation in 
which Turkey finds herself to-day is all the 
more disappointing. And the particular 
feature of Turkey’s difficulties is that they 
were due almost entirely to her own faulty 
policies. She has tried to go too far and 
too fast and has seemed to have little con¬ 
cern over the means. The arrears of pay¬ 
ment which have been allowed to accrue 
are the result of what may not unfairly be 
described as sharp practice, and in general 
it is not too much to say that Turkey has 
consistently relied on her value as an ally 
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and on her strategic position, as an 
assurance that her friends would, in the last 
resort, rescue her from whatever difficulties 
her own improvidence might land her in. 
This, of course, is not a new mode of 
thought in Turkish history but there is a 
difference. Turkey now is confident of the 
future; she looks upon her payment arrears 
as partly due to the failure of others to buy 
her goods and partly as a tribute fairly 
exacted from foreign suppliers who have a 
just estimate of the value to themselves of 
her market in years to come; she assigns 
her problems of production, standardisa¬ 
tion, costs, disposal of her products, and the 
rest, to the category of “growing pains’’; 


in short, she regards the present phase in her 
economic development as a short transition 
period of difficulty, leading to an assured 
and brilliant future. It is difficult to say 
that she is wrong. 

23. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Treasury, the Commercial 
Relations and Exports Department of the 
Board of Trade, Export Credits Guarantee 
Department, the Bank of England. Her 
Majesty’s Embassy, Washington, and to the 
United Kingdom Delegation to O.E.E.C., 
Paris. 

I have, &c. 

JAMES BOWKER. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF TURKEY'S POSITION AND POLICIES 

BY M. MENDERES 

Sir James Bowker to Mr. Eden. (Received June 22) 


(No. 123. Confidential). Ankara, 

Sir, June 18, 1954. 

I have the honour to inform you that the 
Turkish Prime Minister sent for me on the 
17th of June and explained that on his 
return from Washington, and with the 
departure of the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, he wished to give me an account 
of Turkey's position and policies, with 
particular reference to the Balkan Pact and 
the pact with Pakistan, the latter in the 
framework of the situation in the Middle 
East. The interview lasted one and a half 
hours. The Prime Minister spoke in 
Turkish, his remarks being translated into 
French by the Acting Secretary-General of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 1 spoke 
in English, which the Prime Minister under¬ 
stood without translation. The Minister 
of State, M. Zorlu, was also present, but 
apart from an occasional reference made 
to him by the Prime Minister, he took 
little part in the conversation. His 
Excellency said he intended to have a 
similar talk with the French Charge 
d'Affaires. 

2. M. Menderes said that as regards his 
visit to the United States, the results had 
been satisfactory and he was sure that this 
would be a cause of satisfaction to Her 
Majesty's Government, who would no 
doubt welcome the strengthening of her 
ally. 

3. His Excellency then spoke, on now 
familiar lines, of the Balkan Pact, 


explaining that it had been the original 
intention of the three parties that the pact 
should in due time be converted into an 
alliance; that the decision to do this had 
now been taken; that it could not be held 
up over Trieste; that it was in Italy’s 
interests that the alliance should be 
concluded and that she herself should 
adhere to it. He added that he would 
like to take the opportunity of expressing 
his thanks for the understanding attitude 
of Her Majesty's Government, both when 
the pact was originally concluded and now 
when it had been decided to convert it into 
an alliance. Her Majesty's Government 
had been similarly helpful over Turkey’s 
pact with Pakistan. I intervened here to 
say that, as his Excellency knew, the 
representations that I had been instructed 
to make in recent weeks in regard to the 
intended conversion of the Balkan pact 
into an alliance had not been prompted by 
any lack of understanding of the value of 
the contribution which a Balkan alliance 
would make to European defence or of 
Turkey’s initiative in the matter, but solely 
by the desire to emphasise the importance 
of the timing. In reply to my question 
whether the Turkish Government had yet 
formed any precise views about the moment 
and manner of any consultation with the 
other North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
Powers, his Excellency said that on purely 
juridical grounds no approval from those 
Powers was necessary but discussions 
would be initiated at the appropriate 
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moment, though he could not say precisely 
when. 

4. His Excellency then spoke at length 
about the Middle East and the pact with 
Pakistan. He recalled the earlier attempts 
to set up a Middle East Defence Organisa¬ 
tion and how they had failed owing to the 
intransigence of Egypt and of the Arab 
League. A subsidiary cause, his Excellency 
said, was the hesitation of the United 
States Government to adopt a firm policy 
with the Arab States, an attitude which he 
was glad to say had now been largely 
corrected. In view of the demonstrated 
impossibility of founding any defence 
system on the Arab League, the Turkish 
Government had decided to strike out on 
a new line and conclude a pact with 
Pakistan, which they hoped would form the 
nucleus around which other neighbouring 
States, including some individual members 
of the Arab League, would group them¬ 
selves. He then spoke of Pakistan’s earlier 
association with the Arab League and 
pan-Islamism. of the importance of 
ensuring that the Turco-Pakistan Pact 
should be free from any anti-Western or 
anti-Israel flavour, and of the prospects of 
other States adhering to the pact. His 
remarks on this subject are reported 
separately in my despatch No. 122 of the 
18th of June about the visit of the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan. 

5. M. Menderes spoke at some length 
of Egypt and the Suez Canal. In his view 
Egypt had gained 98 per cent, of her 
independence and it was absurd that she 
should base the Canal question on a claim 
for independence. The fact that she was 
doing so meant that she was using it as a 
means of securing further advantages. 
The Turkish Government were not aware 
exactly how the Anglo-Egyptian issue now 
stood, but the Prime Minister wished to 
emphasise most strongly that it was vital 
for Turkey’s security that she should 
be able to continue to rely on British 
military support and co-operation in the 
Middle East in the event of war. He 
assumed that if British forces were with¬ 
drawn from the Canal Zone, they would 
be stationed in other parts of the Middle 
East, including, presumably, Cyprus. It 
Was inconceivable to him that their with¬ 
drawal from Egypt should mean the 
renunciation by Britain of her military 
responsibilities in the area. He wished to 
Pose the question, not necessarily for 


immediate discussion, but as a subject for 
reflection, in what form British military 
•collaboration with Turkey in the Middle 
East could best be continued after the 
withdrawal of British troops from Egypt. 

6. I said that it remained the policy of 
Her majesty’s Government to try to reach 
an agreement with Egypt whereby British 
forces would be withdrawn from the Canal 
and arrangements made for the base to be 
maintained in peace-time so as to be 
readily available in the event of war. 
Owing to Egyptian intransigence and to the 
recent various internal changes in Egypt, 
negotiations had been interrupted and the 
continued series of attacks on British troops 
in the Canal Zone were an obstacle to their 
resumption. If a settlement were reached 
and British forces were withdrawn from the 
Canal Zone, I understood it was intended 
to put some of these forces in other parts 
of the Middle East, including Libya, 
Cyprus and possibly Jordan. I did not 
know what total of forces it was intended 
eventually to keep in the area, but I could 
assure his Excellency that Her Majesty's 
Government had no intention of renoun¬ 
cing her military responsibilities in the 
Middle East. 

7. At the end of the interview his 
Excellency said that he would propose to 
take a further occasion in the future for a 
similar review of the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment’s policies since he was anxious that 
Britain, Turkey’s ally, should know what 
was in their mind on these matters in order 
to ensure that the two countries worked 
together in close collaboration. His 
Excellency spoke with great emphasis 
about Egypt and British military collab¬ 
oration with Turkey in the Middle East, 
and 1 am sure that he would welcome any 
material on these subjects which it may be 
possible to give him and which may provide 
the reassurances which he seemed to be 
seeking. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at 
Washington, Athens, Belgrade, Cairo, 
Bagdad, Tehran, Damascus, Beirut, 
Amman, Tel Aviv, to the Head of the 
British Middle East Office and to the 
United Kingdom High Commissioner at 
Karachi. 

I have &c. 

JAMES BOWKER. 
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NOTES ON A TOUR OF NORTH-EASTERN TURKEY AT THE END OF 
MAY AND THE BEGINNING OF JUNE 1954 

Sir James Bowker to Mr. Eden. (Received August 25) 

(No. 168. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, August IS, 1954. 

I have the honour to send you the accompanying copv of a report on 
North-Eastern Turkey, in which Mr. Scott Fox, Counsellor at Her Majesty's 
Embassy, gives an informative and agreeably written account of an area of 
considerable, though little known, interest and charm. 

I have, &c. 

.1. BOWKER. 


Enclosure 

Her Majesty’s Consul at Trabzon, who accompanied me for the greater part 
of the time and made all arrangements most efficiently, has in past years furnished 
exhaustive reports on the details of conditions in the areas concerned. This part 
of Turkey is, however, still relatively seldom visited by foreigners, and there is 
singularly little in the way of works of reference on a region which seems to have 
rarely figured in literature between Xenophon’s “ Anabasis ” and Buchan's 
“ Greenmantle.” Some account of my general impressions may therefore none 
the less be useful. 

* * * * * 

The new roads built during the past few years now make it possible to travel, 
at any rate by Landrover, in even the most out of the way parts of Turkey. If visitors 
to Erzurum and the frontier areas are still few and far between, it is principally 
because these are a military zone, and the Turks do their best to discourage 
foreigners from entering them. Exceptions are sometimes made for Americans 
who have business there in connection with the United States military and 
economic aid programmes, but foreigners in general find great difficulty in getting 
permission to travel in these areas. In my own case I had the advantage that asenior 
official at the T urkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs was intending to accompany me. 
(M. Eralp’s acceptance of my invitation had come as a welcome surprise: it is still 
almost unheard of for a Turk to visit the remoter and more uncomfortable parts of 
his country if he can possibly avoid it; and in any case he would usually be shy of 
travelling under foreign auspices.) At the last moment M. Eralp unfortunately fell 
out because he had to go to Washington with his Prime Minister; but it was almost 
certainly the fact that he was expected to be with me that finally persuaded the 
Turkish Government to reverse their initial refusal to allow the Air Attache to fly 
us to Erzurum. Nothing less than a Cabinet decision was, however, required, and 
even so I was refused permission to visit the old Armenian capital at Ani, which 
lies south-east of Kars, near the frontier. 

The Turks have always been exceedingly spy-conscious. A British traveller 
thus described his experiences at Trabzon at the end of last century: “ One of the 
principal buildings of the Commene Palace is now occupied by military stores and 
is forbidden ground. I contrived to effect an entrance and found it quite empty— 
a palpable reason for such exclusive measures . . . and one cannot help 
wondering whether the same is not very often the answer to-day. As another 
British traveller at about the same period (Edward Lear in Calabria) put it: “The 
passage of a stranger through these outlandish places is so unusual an occurrence 
that on no principle but one can the aborigines account for your appearance. 

‘ Have you no rocks, no towns, no trees in your own country? Then what can 
you wish here ? — here, in this place of poverty and incommodo? For Lear’s 
Italian aborigines espionage could be the only explanation; and for the Turks 
to-day, it is equally inconceivable that anyone in his senses should voluntarily 
renounce the relative comforts of Ankara or Istanbul for the incommodo of such 
“ outlandish places ” unless he had some unavowable and sinister motive for 
doing so. 
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Once, however, that having penetrated the barrier of obstruction and delay, 
one arrives in the area armed with the necessary permit, the local officials are 
comparatively helpful. In Erzurum, in particular, the Vali gave us a most friendly 
welcome and went out of his way to be civil to us (according to Mr. Harris, 
Sir Knox Helm got a very different reception from the authorities when he visited 
Erzurum a year before; possibly, therefore, the Vali has now got a new directive 
from Ankara). Admittedly, we were followed wherever we went in the town 
by a seedy individual who was evidently some kind of plain clothes detective and 
had been told to keep an eye on us, but he gave no trouble and was at pains to be 
useful to us as a guide. 

* * ♦ * * 

The plateau. —Geographically north-eastern Turkey falls into two well-defined 
areas. The eastern end of the Anatolian plateau rises as it approaches the Russian 
frontier into a series of mountain ranges generally running east and west, and 
leading eventually towards the Caucasus. The most important of the valleys 
between these ranges is the Kars-Erzurum gap; all hough twice the altitude of 
western Anatolia, this is very similar to the rest of the Anatolian plateau. North 
of this valley, the Pontic Alps run parallel to the coast, and on the sea-side of the 
mountains, completely different conditions prevail. 

For five hundred years this area has usually been Turkish, but once the tide 
of Turkish expansion had receded in face of the Russian advance, it became a 
battlefield with Russia and a part of it was occupied by the latter. During the 
preceding twenty centuries, however, what is now north-eastern Turkey was 
generally" the eastern frontier of the western world. Greek settlers colonised the 
coast as far east as Trabzon and Rize as early as the 5th century b.c. The marches 
of the Roman and Byzantine empires ran here, and even after Constantinople had 
fallen to the Turks, the barrier of the Pontic Alps enabled the Commene Empire 
of Trabzon to survive for a few years. If this region has to-day become the eastern 
outpost of the North Atlantic Treaty area, it has therefore only reverted to its 
historic role. 

Historically a frontier area, and lying at the crossing of the ways between 
Persia and the Black Sea. Caucasia and Anatolia, there is nothing surprising in 
finding a great mixture of races in north-eastern Turkey. Erzurum and Kars lie 
in Armenia; and it is little more than thirty years ago that President Wilson, in his 
award under the Treaty of Sevres, allotted the whole of north-east Turkey to an 
independent Armenian State, regardless of the awkward circumstance that there 
were then already virtually no Armenians left in the area. The Turks have a short 
way with minorities, and any sprinkling of Armenians which may now remain on 
the plateau is being rapidly assimilated, in the same way as the few Kurds, and 
presumably also the small White Russian minority around Kars ana Ardahan. The 
case of the littoral is similar: the large Greek population which inhabited the 
littoral until the exchange of population after the Greco-Turkish war in the early 
nineteen-twenties, has been entirely eliminated; and the Lazes (of Caucasian 
descent) can now be considered to have been assimilated. The whole area has in 
fact a more nearly homogeneous population to-day than ever before. 

***** 

So much for the general background. Erzurum itself is now a squalid and 
depressing garrison town. The head of the American military missions in Turkey 
recently described the Turkish infantry as the “ worst-dressed in the world the 
ubiquitious soldiery in Erzurum fully sustain this reputation. With its beggars 
and its slums, Erzurum to-day looks much what Ankara must have looked like 
when Ataturk arrived there. It was apparently a fairly flourishing place in the 
nineteenth century, but the elimination of the Armenian population and the decline 
in the Persian transit traffic, for reasons described later in this report, have reduced 
it to a shadow of its former self. It retains some importance, however, as the 
headquarters of the Turkish Third Army and the traditional key to the defence of 
Anatolia. Turkey’s north-east flank is well protected by difficult mountainous 
country, and any large invading force has to follow the valley leading from the 
frontier via Kars to Erzurum. Erzurum itself lies in a naturally strong position 
with a series of low hills to the east which would evidently permit defence in a 
certain depth. Now, however, that airborne landings have to be reckoned with, 
the weakness of the town’s position seems, to the inexpert eye, to lie in the open 
plain to the west, from which its main defence could be turned. 

The Erzurum military zone extends some 20 miles to the east along the road 
to Kars, and foreigners are given an army officer to escort them up to its boundary 
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at Pasinler. On the road to Kars, east of Pasinler, no special security precautions 
are apparently taken, and this may be explained by the fact that the terrain between 
Pasinler and the frontier is only lightly held by a cavalry division at Sarikamis 
(60 miles beyond Pasinler), and part of another cavalry division which is now 
being moved up to Kars itself. The latter town makes quite a different impression 
to Erzurum, l he Vilayets of Kars and Ardahan were for nearly fifty years part 
of Russia, only being returned to Turkey in 1921; and Kars, with its substantial 
official buildings and broad avenues, still retains something of the outward 
appearance of a minor Tsarist provincial capital. 

North-east Anatolia was until recently the Cinderella of the Turkish provinces; 
now, however, it seems that in M. Menderes. Cinderella may at last have found 
her man. The Turks apparently considered that, as these Vilayets would, sooner 
or later, once again be invaded by Russia (who formally renounced her claims to 
Kars and Ardahan only a year ago), it was therefore not worth while expending 
any effort to develop them; and, for the average Turkish officer or civil servant, 
Erzurum and Kars were little belter than punishment stations. From conversations 
with officials and others it was, however, evident that there is now a different spirit 
abroad. Turkey’s entry into NATO has inspired a new feeiing of confidence: she 
now considers that it is worth bothering about the welfare of The frontier districts. 
Even those who had best reason to criticise the Democrats were prepared to admit 
that since the Democrat Government came into power four years ago, the eastern 
Vilayets had been given a new deal: economic and public works developments are 
evidently going ahead fairly fast, and the day may not be far off when they may 
catch up with the rest of Turkey. 

This is, however, still more the case with the Erzurum Vilayet than with Kars, 
although the latter Vilayet is also potentially a rich one, with its corn and cattle 
on the plateau in the north, and its rice, cotton and fruit on the lower lands to the 
south. Any revival of trade with Russia would of course help these frontier 
districts. There is some kind of Russian Trade Commissioner at Kars: but his 
ostensible functions can give him very little to do, since, apart from one deal for 
the export of Turkish cattle to Russia a few months ago, there is virtuall> no 
frontier trade or traffic. If the Turks continue to tolerate his presence at Kars, it 
is presumably as a quid pro quo for some corresponding facilities for themselves at 
Batum. 

Although a modest beginning is now being made with economic development 
which contrasts with the neglect of the P.R.P. Governments, there is still a lot of 
leeway to be made up. All said and done, the Kars area remains one of the most 
backward parts of Turkey, and this is probably the principal explanation for the 
fact that Kars was one of the only three Vilayets which remained faithful to the 
P.R.P. in the Democrat landslide of the 1954 elections. The editor of the principal 
daily paper in Kars had. however, his own version of the reason for the P.R.P. 
success. He himself had been a leading member of the D.P. up to within a month 
or two of the elections. At that point he quarrelled with the Democrats because 
they refused to nominate him as an election candidate, and he then became a 
leading spirit in the newly-founded local branch of the Republican National Party. 
The latter party, although it only had a few weeks to set up its organisation, 
obtained a relatively large percentage of the poll in the elections at Kars, and he 
asserted that it was this that had turned the scales in keeping out the D.P. 

In its new policy of encouraging the development of north-eastern Anatolia, 
the Government no doubt has more than economic motives in mind. When it 
became apparent some two years ago that religious reaction was still rife in Turkey's 
eastern provinces, the Government became seriously alarmed at the political 
implications of the backwardness of the Turkish peasantry in the remoter parts of 
Turkey; and the efforts which it has recently been making to improve the economic 
conditions of these people, can be considered as part and parcel of its policy of 
trying to remedy this state of affairs. The peasants have shown themselves ready 
enough to accept the modern devices which the Government is now gradually 
making available to them: tractors and motor-cars are already becoming nearly 
as familiar parts of their landscape as they are in the rest of Turkey. But these are 
only the superficials of westernisation: it is more difficult to judge how far the 
Democrat Government has yet been able to break down their attachment to the 
“ old way of life,” before the Ataturk revolution which secularised religion. 

The Government is probably justified in hoping that the spread of education 
and of economic development (particularly the improvements in communication, 
not least the “ third-class ’ roads, which are putting an end to the isolation of even 
the remoter villages), will ultimately bring these backward peasants into line with 
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the rest of Turkey. Education must clearly provide the main answer: the local 
officials claim that half the villages already have schools and that the rest will have 
them within the next ten years. But even the Government would not claim that 
the job has yet been completed: political and religious reaction remains a factor 
to be reckoned with in the east, although the Government, by making it very clear 
that it would not tolerate any exploitation of religious sentiments by the political 
parties, was fairly successful in preventing this from being an important factor in 
the elections of May 1954. The closing down of the National Party for flirting 
with religious reaction, was evidence that the Government meant business; and 
the Republican National Party, when it took the National Party’s place, did not dare 
openly to court the reactionary vote. One of its officials admitted to me, however, 
that his party had still not given up hope that it might win over the conservative 
and religious elements amongst the peasants. In general, the R.N.P. in this part 
of Turkey seem to have attracted some good men; but if they are apparently full 
of confidence as to their party's future prospects, sometimes to the extent of claiming 
that it may eventually supplant the P.R.P. as the D.P.’s principal rival, it is probably 
because they believe that they can ultimately gain the support of the more backward 
section of the electorate. 

* * * * * 

The littoral .—If Erzurum, Kars and the plateau are the eastern projection of 
Anatolia, the Black Sea coast is an entirely different and contrasting world. The 
two regions are divided by the Pontic Alps, which constitute a formidable barrier 
running parallel to the coast. There is no railway link between the plateau and the 
littoral, and there are only two roads: the Kars-Ardahan-Artvin road to Hopa 
which runs parallel to the Russian frontier and is passable only during the summer 
months, and the Erzurum-Trabzon road which is the historic road from Persia and 
is open all the year round. It is a delightful experience to cross the mountains by the 
8,000-ft. pass from Erzurum and to find oneself, a few kilometres after leaving the 
bleak Anatolian steppe, in the wooded and well-watered valleys leading down to 
the coast. On the higher levels there are dense forests of conifers, with wild 
rhododendrons and azaleas, and from time to time clearings with lush meadows and 
well-built chalets reminiscent of the Swiss or Austrian Alps. Coming down towards 
the coast, there is a belt of many miles of hazel plantations, the hazel-nut crop 
forming an important factor in the economy of this part of Turkey. The contrast 
with the rugged austerity of the plateau is complete; and there is an air of greater 
prosperity. The people are a little better dressed, and less dour; the houses are 
rather better built; and even the hotels are a little less insanitary. 

The long period during which there was a large Greek population on the coast 
is no doubt one reason for the difference; but the principal reason is surely that the 
climate of the coast is so very different to that of the interior. If the sea is not always 
as black as it is painted, it is a fact that it is very often covered by low cloud, and 
there are frequent sudden and violent storms. It is therefore seldom the bright blue 
colour of the eastern Mediterranean or the Aegean, and it is easy to understand how 
it got its name. In compensation, however, the fine coastal ranges and the 
abundance of the vegetation make this in many ways the most attractive of Turkey’s 
coasts 

The rainfall along the eastern end of the Turkish Black Sea coast is many times 
what it is on the plateau a few miles to the south. At Rize, for instance, there are, 
on average, only fifty rainless days in the year. Frost is practically unknown there, 
and the almost sub-tropical character of the climate is illustrated by the fact that it 
is possible to grow tea at Rize and other parts of the littoral east of Trabzon. Tea¬ 
growing has been long established in the Batum area on the Russian side of the 
frontier, and it was from there that the Turks imported their first seedlings in the 
nineteen-thirties. The Rize factory was then started, and the Government 
Monopoly which runs the industry is now planning to build three other factories in 
this area. Even so, however, Turkey will not be self-supporting in tea. As in the 
case of most other semi-luxuries, the rising standard of living is increasing Turkish 
consumption by leaps and bounds; so that considerable imports of Indian tea, with 
which the local product is blended, will continue to be necessary. 

Like the well-populated Rize coastal strip, Trabzon itself gives the impression of 
economic progress. Historically it owes its importance to its geographical situation 
as the port for the principal trade-route from the interior; as lately as the beginning 
of the present century, the camel caravans brought considerable traffic from Persia 
over the Pontic Alps down to the sea at Trabzon, from where the goods were shipped 
to Danube or Mediterranean ports. It is a relic of those days that there are still a 
few hundred Persian traders in this part of Turkey and that there is a Persian Consul 
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at Trabzon—the only foreign Consul in north-east Turkey besides our own. The 
unhappy man who is now in charge of the Persian Consulate finds the lonely life 
of Trabzon very far from his liking; and he admitted that he has practically nothing 
to do, since the Turco-Persian Transit Convention which entered into force a few 
months ago has so far been quite ineffective in reviving the Persian transit traffic, 
which has never recovered from the blow it suffered when the Iron Curtain closed 
down over the Danube ports. 

Although Trabzon can expect little in the way of a revival of its historic 
international transit trade, its prosperity is however likely to grow in future if it 
can provide the port for the increasing production of the eastern Anatolian plateau. 
The approaching completion of its port facilities, followed as this will be by the 
construction of an airport and of a more direct road link with Anatolia, will be an 
economic asset, not only to Trabzon itself but to the whole surrounding area. The 
absence of natural harbours along the coast has always held back the economic 
development of north-east Turkey; the Turks have a saying that there are only 
four good harbours on the Turkish Black Sea coast: “June, July, August and 
Sinop.” Now, however, with a port of a kind at Zonguldak and the port 
developments at Trabzon and Samsun, a new chapter is opening. 

If Trabzon is the natural outlet for north-east Turkey, a similar function would 
seem naturally to fall to Samsun for the central Anatolian plateau. Samsun is for 
the present a step behind Trabzon, in so far as the construction of the port (by a 
German firm) is still only just about to begin; but in compensation it has the great 
advantage of a railway link with Ankara. It also has the advantage of being situated 
in the middle of the only considerable plain along the south-eastern Black Sea coast, 
since along the rest of the coast the hills fall more or less steeply into the sea. Brash 
and unattractive, it is obviously a thriving little place. It shows signs of becoming 
a boom town, whose commercial importance will probably outdistance that of 
Trabzon. 

A great contrast to Samsun is Sinop, which lies some 100 miles further west 
along the coast. Sinop has kept its name for 2,500 years, since the time when it was 
a Greek colony. It has an exceptionally beautiful situation on a tongue of land a 
few hundred yards wide, and its Byzantine fortifications are largely intact. It is 
a very attractive old Turkish town, but economically it is obviously on the decline, 
for, like Kars, it is “ at the end of the line.” The coastal road which runs from the 
Soviet frontier via Trabzon and Samsun peters out at Sinop, and the geography of 
the coast between Sinop and the Bosphorus and its lack of population, except in the 
Zonguldak coal basin, make it likely that it will be a very long time before a coastal 
road west of Sinop becomes a practical proposition. Like Kars again, Sinop was 
one of the only three Vilayets to vote P.R.P. at the general elections in May 1954. 
It gives the impression of having been left on one side by the Government’s general 
economic development policies, and it is therefore understandable if it felt little 
reason to show gratitude to the D.P. 
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TURKISH FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Address by Turkish President to the Grand National Assembly on 

November 1, 1954 


Sir James Bowker to Sir A nthony 

(No. 231. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, November 9, 1954. 

With reference to my despatch No. 230 of 
to-day’s date. I have the honour to 
summarise the references to foreign affairs 
with which President Celal Bayar concluded 
his speech at the opening of the new session 
of the Turkish Grand National Assembly 
on November 1. 


Eden. (Received November 13) 

2. This part of M. Bayar’s speech dealt 
almost wholly with the past. He began by 
reviewing the achievements of four years of 
government by the Democrat Party and 
then passed to the developments of the last 
twelve months. His theme was that Turkey, 
who had been on the fringe of international 
affairs at the opening of the 9th Assembly 
in 1950, had now taken her place among 
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the most active participants in the 
organisation of collective security. 

3. Speaking of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, the President recalled the 
“ short period of hesitation ” before 
Turkey’s admission was decided. Since 
joining, Turkey had made great efforts to 
strengthen her armed forces and to 
contribute to the regional defences of the 
Organisation. He was sure that the 
countries who welcomed Turkey into it 
were, after seeing her achievements, 
entirely convinced of the wisdom of their 
decision. M. Bayar referred also to 
Turkey’s support of the United Nations 
and to her decision to participate in the 
Korean war, the wisdom of which no one 
now questioned. 

4. After a brief reference to the Balkan 
Alliance, M. Bayar turned to the Turco- 
Pakistan Pact which was, he said, only a 
beginning because both countries were 
agreed on the desirability of reinforcing the 
treaty. All Turkey’s neighbours wished to 
see the organisation of the defence of the 
area, and the ground was being prepared 
for the establishment of closer co-operation. 
Turkey's sentiments of sympathy and 
brotherhood towards the Arab world were 
beginning to meet with a good response. He 
then made friendly references to the visits 
of the King of Jordan, the Crown Prince of 
Iraq and Nuri Said Pasha, whom he 
described as one of the most experienced 
statesmen in the Arab world. There 
followed a friendly acknowledgment of 
Egypt's gesture towards Turkey in 
including provisions relevant to Turkey’s 
security in the Anglo-Egyptian agreement 
on the Canal Base. He hoped that the 
friendly relations now established between 
Turkish and Egyptian statesmen would soon 
lead to satisfactory developments. 

5. The President then referred to the 
considerable number of recent visits of 
foreign statesmen to Turkey and Turkish 
statesmen abroad. He recalled his own and 
later the Prime Minister’s visit to the United 
States, “our great friend and ally”; the 
visits of the Pakistan Governor-General 
and the Prime Minister; the exchange of 
visits between the Federal German 
Chancellor and the Turkish Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister; the exchange of visits 
between Marshal Tito and himself; and the 
visits from the Prime Minister and other 
Ministers from Libya. 


6. In referring to the visit of the Federal 
German Chancellor, the President took the 
opportunity of saying that Turkey was 
extremely happy to see Germany about to 
take up the “ very important and glorious 
place ” which awaited her in the Western 
security system and in the European Union. 

7. M. Bayar concluded with a general 
reference to Turkey’s policy of active 
participation in collective security measures 
with her allies so as to make as great a 
contribution as possible to the safeguarding 
of peace. Believing peace to be indivisible, 
she would continue to pursue this policy. 

8. The principal interest of this year’s 
annual review of Turkish foreign policy lies 
in its change of emphasis from the 
corresponding portion of the President's 
speech of a year ago (reported in Sir Knox 
Helm’s despatch No. 220 of November 2, 
1953). Whereas Turkey's relations with the 
Arab States received no mention at all in 
last year's speech, this year the President 
devoted more of his speech to the 
possibilities of Middle East collaboration 
than to any other aspect of Turkish foreign 
policy. 

9. There were in fact fewer references to 
N.A.T.O. than a year ago, no doubt because 
the Turkish Government now consider that 
their full and active participation in this 
Organisation is fully assured. There was a 
surprisingly summary allusion to the 
Balkan Alliance as a “ moral and material 
gain for the peace front of the world.” 
perhaps because of differences with Greece 
over Cyprus. There was no reference to the 
Cyprus question. Nor was there any 
reference to relations with Russia or any of 
the Communist countries although, by 
coincidence, the Moscow broadcast on the 
Turkish National Day was the first friendly 
reference by Russia to Turkey for many 
years. There was only a sentence about the 
United States, recording the President’s and 
the Prime Minister’s visits (though, in the 
domestic part of his speech, the President 
made full acknowledgment of the value of 
United States military aid), and no mention 
of the United Kingdom, France or Italy. 
Since the signature of the Balkan Alliance, 
Turkish foreign policy has been increasingly 
concentrated on achieving some kind of 
defence organisation in the Middle East in 
which she herself would play a leading part; 
it is this objective which appears to be 
uppermost in the mind of the Prime Minister 
at the moment and, although the President’s 
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speech was cautious about future develop¬ 
ments, it fully reflected these preoccupations 
of his Government. 

10. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representatives at 
Washington, Paris, Athens, Cairo, Bagdad, 
Damascus. Beirut, Belgrade, Rome, Amman, 


Benghazi. Tripoli and Bonn, to the Head of 
the British Middle East Office and to the 
United Kingdom High Commissioner at 
Karachi. 

I have, &c. 

J. BOWKER. 
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COMMUNISM IN TURKEY 

Sir James Bowker to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received November 20) 


(No. 240. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, November 16, 1954. 

No formal report on communism in 
Turkey has been sent from this post since 
Mr. Scott Fox’s despatch No. 282 of 
December 4, 1951. The conclusion last 
month of a mass trial of 184 Communists 
seems an appropriate moment to collect 
the threads again, and I have the honour to 
submit a brief summary of the position that 
the Turkish Government have reached in 
their vigorous efforts to prevent communism 
becoming a significant force in this country. 

2. The main developments in Turkey 
since the end of 1951 have been, first, the 
suppression of the small Socialist Party for 
Communist activities in May 1952, and, 
secondly, what the Prime Minister described 
in March 1953 as the destruction of the 
Turkish Communist Parly: in the course 
of the previous fifteen months all its known 
members had been arrested, and their trial, 
beginning in October 1953, ended only last 
month. 

3. The move against the Socialist Party 
founded by Esat Adil Mustecabi in 1950 
aroused some misgivings at the time lest the 
Government might proceed to take advan¬ 
tage of their very wide powers to penalise 
legitimate Left-wing groups. It proved, 
however, a minor operation, involving only 
the arrest of fourteen leading members of 
the small party who were accused of 
working against the Government and of 
inciting the workers. The party was 
suppressed. 

4. The action taken against the Com¬ 
munists in 1953 was on a larger scale and 
one with which public opinion has no 
quarrel. Though the investigations dragged 
on for two years, there was no agitation for 
the accused to be brought to trial and no 
great interest in the outcome when the trial 
ended. The result was as expected— 


acquittal for some of the small fry, and 
fines and imprisonment for the remainder, 
who received sentences up to ten years 
followed by forced residence in a prescribed 
area (often out-of-the-way towns) for a 
further period of about one-third of the 
prison sentence. 

5. There was indeed no cause for excite¬ 
ment over the trial. The accused were an 
unspectacular bunch, not one being 
prominent in Government service or any 
other walk of life. There was a group of 
tobacco factory workers (from a factory 
near Istanbul where special efforts of pene¬ 
tration had been made by the Turkish 
Communist Party), a number of students 
and clerks, a few teachers and intellectuals, 
two or three army officers and a handful of 
professional men. More than half were 
from Istanbul and half the remainder from 
\nkara. The known membership of the 
party seems never to have exceeded about 
200. The members were constantly 
hounded by the police and can have 
achieved little. Their output of propa¬ 
ganda literature was very small and their 
influence insignificant. Harsh prison 
sentences are accepted in this country by 
public opinion (several journalists have 
recently received sentences of up to four 
years’ imprisonment for insulting the 
Government), and the announcement of 
the sentences gave rise to no significant 
comment. 

6. Apart from these measures against 
parties, there has been occasional action 
against individuals or small groups. Details 
of arrests in 1952 were given in the 
Chancery’s letters of April 22 and May 1, 
1952, to the Northern Department, and 
similar incidents have occurred from time 
to time since. In June this year, for 
example, a Turkish national was condemned 
to death for espionage for the Soviet Union, 
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after court proceedings lasting three years; 
his motives are thought to have been pureiy 
venal and he appears to have been a lone 
operator, unconnected with the Turkish 
Communist Party. Early in April this year 
a score of members of a Construction 
Workers' Syndicate in Istanbul were 
arrested. They were accused of spreading 
Communist propaganda between 1950 and 
1953 and were tried in camera. The final 
outcome is not yet known, but again no 
connexion with the Turkish Communist 
Party has so far been admitted. 

7. Known Communist activities have 
thus been very limited indeed. The 
authorities, who never for one moment 
forget Turkey’s common frontiers with the 
Communist countries, are undoubtedly 
vigilant, and vigorous action is taken against 
anyone suspected of communism. Police 
methods are harsh, and one senior Turkish 
official in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
described to a member of my staff their 
methods of extracting confessions as dis¬ 
graceful. Though communism as such is 
not theoretically illegal, it is outlawed in 
practice; the legislation described in Mr. 
Scott Fox’s despatch under reference gives 
the Government ample powers to act 
against any subversive organisation, and 
the authorities do not hesitate to make full 
use of them when required. The Govern¬ 
ment's task is made easier by the fact that 
communism is for Turks synonymous with 
Russian imperialism, and as such is whole¬ 
heartedly disliked and feared. It is the 
Russian label rather than any ideological 
repugnance for the system which causes this 
hatred; and if it had so happened that 
Germany, for instance, rather than Russia, 
had been the great Communist Power, the 
appeal of the Communist doctrine and 
system to the Turks might well have proved 
strong. Any Communist operations here 
are also handicapped by the fact that any 
Left-wing political activities are suspect, 
and liable to be labelled as Communist 
and summarily suppressed. There is, 
indeed, no sign at present of the formation 
of any Left wing or legitimate Socialist 
Party. 

8. As the Turks see the picture at present, 
communism is very well under control here. 
It is claimed that by the mass arrests of the 
known Communists, the whole party has 
been broken up and that its links with 
Paris and elsewhere abroad have been 


disrupted. It is further claimed that there 
are no present links between Turkish 
Communists and Russia or Bulgaria. There 
must, of course, be some undiscovered 
Communists and it is impossible to say how 
many. The Turkish authorities keep a 
very watchful eye on all potential sources 
of trouble: for instance, village school 
teachers are an obvious target for penetra¬ 
tion, often being unhappy at the primitive 
conditions in the isolated villages where 
they are sent to teach. The Turkish 
authorities are alert to the possibility that 
Communist propaganda might one day 
reach the peasant population through the 
medium of these teachers. 

9. It is known that the Soviet Embassy 
and the Soviet Consulate-General in 
Istanbul are active in the intelligence field, 
and it is hard to believe that they do not 
have occasional successes. But the hatred 
of Turks, almost without exception, for 
everything Russian, makes their task harder, 
and a factor which militates against the 
successful use of agents in Turkey is the 
Turkish habit, especially in country districts, 
of informing the police at once of any 
unusual movements or actions of strangers. 

10. To sum up, known Communist 
activity in Turkey has been very limited in 
the past few years and is unlikely to revive 
for the present, most of the known Com¬ 
munists having received substantial prison 
sentences. The Government should have 
no difficulty in pursuing its tough policy. 
Any Russian conciliatory gestures (such as 
the recent Moscow broadcast on the 
occasion of the thirty-first anniversary of 
the foundation of the republic—the first 
friendly word from Moscow for nearly a 
decade) are likely to be received with 
extreme reserve, and will scarcely affect the 
traditional hostility of the people generally 
towards Russia. There will no doubt be 
occasional discoveries of Communist groups 
and exposures of petty spies, and some 
underground activities will inevitably 
escape detection. But for the next few 
years one may reasonably expect that inside 
Turkey communism will not present much 
of a problem to the Turkish Government. 

11. I am copying this despatch to Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Moscow and to 
the head of the British Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

R. J. BOWKER. 
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THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE 

OPPOSITION 

Sir James Bowker to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received December 14) 


(No. 244. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, November 30, 1954. 

It is now more than six months since the 
Turkish general elections returned the 
Democrat Party to power with an over¬ 
whelming majority. After a very short 
summer session, however, the National 
Assembly adjourned for the recess and did 
not meet again until the beginning of 
November. Although therefore the 
political stage was already set when M. 
Menderes formed his new Government in 
May, it was not until a few weeks ago that 
serious party political activities got under 
way again, and it is only now that it is 
becoming possible to form some estimate 
of internal prospects. 

2. M. Menderes' position as unchallenged 
leader of the Democrat Party was naturally 
still further enhanced by the results of the 
May elections. The Opposition Parties had 
been left with a mere handful of seats in the 
new Assembly, and it might have been 
hoped that the Prime Minister would take 
advantage of the strength of his position 
in order to tackle the pressing economic 
problems raised by Turkey’s deteriorating 
foreign economic position. In the months 
since the elections, however, little has been 
done to put the economic situation to rights, 
and the events of the past few weeks 
suggest that M. Menderes remains more 
interested in harrying his political opponents 
than in dealing with the country’s economic 
difficulties. 

3. Inter-party relations appear, indeed, 
once again to be coming to a head. The 
People’s Republican Party have been 
sharply criticising the Government for its 
mishandling of the economic situation and 
for its alleged anti-democratic tendencies. 
They have now, for instance, begun to 
ventilate the suggestion that the Democrat 
Party used bribery and other illegal methods 
during the general elections and the recent 
local elections. They have also been 
bringing accusations of venality against 
members of the Government close to the 
Prime Minister, notably against Dr. 
Mukerrem Sarol, the Minister of State 
responsible for press affairs. Their latest 


manoeuvre has been to start a whispering 
campaign that the Prime Minister is a 
psychopathic case, suffering from identi¬ 
fiable symptoms of paranoia. There is no 
question, therefore, but that the Opposition, 
with their extravagant accusations and 
intemperate language, have been asking for 
trouble. 

4. The Prime Minister has always claimed 
that Opposition criticisms of this kind are 
little short of treasonable, and an increasing 
number of journalists have been prosecuted 
under the so-called Press Law No. 6334, 
reported in Ankara Political Summary 
No. 5. This law relates to offences com¬ 
mitted through the medium of the press 
and radio, and includes slander and the 
dissemination of reports likely to damage 
the prestige of the State or create public 
disorder; responsibility for opening a case 
rests with the Public Prosecutor. All the 
principal prosecutions have been against 
Opposition writers charged with attacks on 
the “ honour, prestige and dignity” of 
Ministers. About a dozen such prosecu¬ 
tions have so far been initiated and a 
conspicuous instance has been the heavy 
prison sentence passed on the aged 
and respected People’s Republican Party 
Journalist, Hussein Yal<;in. The most 
recent case of all concerns an Opposition 
writer charged with libelling the Minister 
of State, M. Sarol; this journalist has 
been imprisoned pending trial, instead 
of being left at liberty as is usual in such 
cases. 

5. The Government apologists argue that 
the excesses of the Opposition writers make 
it necessary to use the Press Law to 
discipline the press. The Opposition retort 
that Turkey’s democratic liberties are being 
endangered, since the Government is using 
the Press Law as an instrument of party 
politics; and it is in fact the case that, 
although a few minor Democrat Party 
journalists are reported to have been 
prosecuted in the provinces, it is the People's 
Republican Party and the Republican 
National Party which have borne the brunt. 
Another Opposition argument is that if the 
Government, despite its overwhelming 
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majority in the Assembly, continues to harry 
its opponents in this way, it can only be 
because it realises that the latter still have 
wide support in the country (the Opposition 
did in fact poll 40 per cent, of the votes in 
the general elections) and that it is out to 
destroy the Opposition in order to ensure 
its own indefinite continuance in power. 
The Democrat Party's answer to this is that 
the People’s Republican Party, having still 
not succeeded in evolving any alternative 
constructive programme with which to 
challenge the Government, are having 
recourse to a campaign of defamation as 
the only means now left to them to keep 
alive the dwindling spirits of their 
supporters; and it is even being suggested 
that some of the more desperate spirits in 
the Opposition Parties are hoping to damage 
the Government’s reputation by provoking 
it to adopt anti-democratic repressive 
measures. 

6. These bitter exchanges of party 
polemics culminated a few days ago in an 
article which appeared in the Government 
organ Zafer, accusing the Opposition of 
conducting a “ cold war ” against the 
Government and declaring that their efforts 
to create an atmosphere of disorder in the 
country would no longer be tolerated. The 
violent tone of this article, followed as the 
latter was by the disorderly scene in the 
Assembly reported in my Political Summary 
No. 23, has naturally led to anxious specula¬ 
tion as to what the Government’s next move 
is likely to be. It is, for instance, being 
suggested that legislation may now be 
introduced to tighten still further the 
restrictions on the press. The Democrat 
Party press has also been complaining that 
the university students are showing an 
unhealthy partiality for the People’s 
Republican Party and has threatened that 
this will lead to the banning of all student 
political activities. There has also been 
talk of the Government using their powers 
to retire civil servants (including members 
of the judiciary), in the party interest. 

7. It would, however, be equally in 
character if M. Menderes, having thus given 
the Opposition a stern warning, were now 
to decide that matters had been allowed to 
go far enough and that a halt must be called 
in the progressive deterioration of inter¬ 
party relations. The frequent periods of 
bad relations between the Government and 
the Opposition which marked the preceding 
four years of Democrat rule were usually 
ended on the Prime Minister's initiative, 
when he went out of his way to court the 


press and to reassure the Opposition. He 
might well proceed similarly on the present 
occasion; unfortunately, however, it would 
also be according to precedent if the ensuing 
lull proved only very temporary. For their 
part, the Opposition may by now be more 
disposed to accept a truce with the 
Government in view of the sweeping 
Democrat victory in the local elections a 
fortnight ago, which went to show that, 
whatever their critics might say, the Prime 
Minister and his party remain as popular 
as ever in the country. On the other hand, 
however, it should be remembered that the 
previous periods of bad party relations since 
the Democrat Party first came into power 
in 1950 were never accompanied by the 
prosecutions, prison sentences and arrests 
without trial of the last few weeks. The 
bitterness of inter-party relations has, as a 
result, this time reached a pitch where it 
may take more than the Prime Minister's 
honeyed words to put matters right. 

8. There is another aspect of the present 
situation which distinguishes it from the 
previous periods when Turkish party 
relations were at a low ebb. It seems that 
this time the Turkish Governments 
behaviour towards the Opposition has 
attracted more attention in the foreign press, 
which is naturally particularly concerned 
at the increasing number of prosecutions of 
Turkish journalists and the possibility of 
further restrictions on the freedom of the 
press. The new Government have also not 
helped themselves by their failure to estab¬ 
lish relations of confidence with the handful 
of resident foreign journalists here, who are 
becoming increasingly restive at the off¬ 
hand treatment which they have latterly 
received at the hands of the Turkish Press 
Bureau and the violent criticism of their 
work and personal characters in which the 
Government press has in some instances 
indulged. M. Menderes is of course as 
resentful of criticism in the foreign press as 
he is of that of the Turkish press; both the 
Times and the Economist have come under 
fire here on this score during the past few 
weeks, and the experience of the visiting 
B.B.C. Television representative, reported 
in Ankara telegram No. 552, has also 
recently provided us with a notable example 
of the Prime Minister’s susceptibilities. 

9. It must no doubt seem to M. Menderes 
that his foreign critics tend to give a mis¬ 
leading picture of the situation: just as they 
have usually found more news value in 
Turkey's economic difficulties than in the 
indisputable progress which is being made 
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in developing the country’s economy, so 
they now also often echo the grievances of 
his opponents whilst passing over the 
irresponsible provocation of which the 
Opposition have been guilty. He could 
argue, too, with some justification, that 
party strife must be expected to be more 
bitter in a country in Turkey’s stage of 
political development than in the average 
Western country of to-day. It would also 
be true, I think, to say that the peasantry 
who form the great majority of the Turkish 
population are relatively unmoved by the 
noisy goings-on of their political masters 
at Ankara and Istanbul. They remain 
grateful to the Prime Minister for the firm 
Government and prosperity which he has 
given them, and the political controversies 
which are filling the press cannot mean very 
much to them. With their memories of 
Ottoman and Atatiirk rule, it does not seem 
to them extraordinary that those in power 
should deal harshly with opponents who 
become too troublesome or insulting. 

10. All said and done, however, the 
present state of affairs has unhealthy 
implications for the future of democracy 
in Turkey. Although the whole blame 


cannot fairly be laid at the Prime Minister’s 
door, there is no question but that it has 
been his intolerance of criticism and his 
petty vindictiveness which have done more 
than anything else to bedevil Turkish inter¬ 
party relations since 1950. After more 
than four years of office, during which he 
has made the Turkish Government more 
and more of a “ one-man show ” (he has 
recently, for instance, virtually become his 
own Minister for Foreign Affairs), even his 
exceptional energies must be finding the 
burden an increasingly heavy one; now, 
therefore, overworked and overstrained, it 
is no doubt the more difficult for him to 
moderate those outbursts of impatient high¬ 
handedness which have always marked his 
dealings with both his own party and the 
Opposition. M. Menderes has given 
abundant proof in the past that he is a 
remarkably astute and able politician, but 
he has yet to show, in his handling of this 
question of party relations, that he has those 
qualities of character which would entitle 
him to rank also as a statesman. 

I have, &c. 

(For the Ambassador) 

DAVID SCOTT-FOX. 
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LEADING PERSONALITIES IN TURKEY 

Sir James Bowker to Mr. Eden. (Received August 3) 


(No. 157. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, July 28, 1954. 

I have the honour, with reference to 
Sir Knox Helm’s despatch No. 150 of 
July 15, 1953 to transmit to you my report 
for 1954 on the leading personalities in 
Turkey. The work of revising the previous 
report has been carried out mainly by 
Mr. R. Arculus, second secretary. 

I have, &c. 

J. BOWKER. 
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19. Ay gun. Kemal. 
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21. Babn. §iikru. 

22. Baransel. Nurettin. General. 

23. Barlas. Cemil Sait. 

24. Barut<;u. Faik Ahmet. 

25. Ba$man. Avni. 

26. Bastimar. Zcki. 

27. Bayar. Celal. 

28. Baydur, Hiiseyin Ragip. 

29. Baykan. Muammer. 

30. Bayur. Yusef Hikmet. 

31. Bcle. Refet. General. 

32. Belen. Fahri. General. 

33. Beige. Burhan. 

34. Belger, Nihat Re$ad. Professor Dr. 

35. Bcnderlioglu. Atif. 

36. Birgi. Muharrem Nuri. 

37. Bbliikba§i, Osman. 
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38. Bozkurt. Kemalettin. Admiral. 

39. Buryak, Rifki Salim. 

40. Qakmak, §efik, General. 

41. Carim. Fuat. 

42. Cavu$oglu. Muammer. 

43. Cebesoy. Ali Fuat, General. 

44. Celikba$, Fethi. 

45. ^i?ekdag, Osman §efki. 

46. Degmer. §efik Husnu. Dr. 

47. Dicleli, Vedat. 

48. Dogan. Avni. 

49. Diilge. Mithat. 

50. Diilger, Bahadir. 

51. Ebuzziya, Ziyad. 

52. Erne?. Selim Ragip. 

53. Erim. Nihat. 

54. Erkin. Feridun Cemal. 

55. Erkmen. Hayrettin. 

56. Esmer. Ahmet §ukru. 

57. Ete. Muhlis. 

58. Fenik, Miimlaz Faik. 

59. Gedik. Namik. 

60. Gidel. Nail. 

61. Gbkay. Fahrettin Kerim. 

62. Giilek. Kasim. 

63. Giinaltay. §emsettin. 

64. Giireli, Enver. 

65. Hikmet. Nazim. 

66. lleri, Tevfik. 

67. Ilk in. Nedim Veysel. 

68. Ince. Refik §evket. 

69. lnonii, Ismet. 

70. Iyriboz. Nihat. 

71. Kalafat. Emin. 

72. Kapani. Osman. 

73. Karacan. Ali Naci. 

74. Karaosmanoglu. Fevzi Liitfi. 

75. Karaosmanoglu. Yakub Kadri. 

76. Kavalcioglu. Miimlaz. 

77. Kentli, Mustafa, Dr. 

78. Kerimzade. §iikrii. 

79. Kesim. Firuz. 

80. Kili^lioglu. Safa. 

81. Koprulii, Kemal. 

82. Kopriilii. Mehmet Fuat. 

83. Koral, Ridvan. Admiral. 

84. Koraltan. Refik. 

85. Korur, Ahmet Salih. 

86. Koymen. Hulusi. 

87. Kurtbek. Scyfi. 

88. Mavroudi. Constantino T. 

89. Melen. Ferit. 

90. Menderes. Adnan. 

91. Menderes. Ethem. 

92. Menemencioglu. Numan. 

93. Mcngu<;. Feyzi, General. 

94. Mcto. Raif. 

95. Miistecabi. Esat Adil. 

96. Nadi. Nadir. 

97. Nasuhioglu. Rukneddin. 

98. Nermi. Mustafa. 

99. Okan. Zekai. General. 
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100. Okmen, Miimtaz. 

101. Dkmen, Nedim. 

102. Oral, Cavit. 

103. Orbay, Huseyin Rauf. 

104. Ozansoy, Muniz Faik. 

105. Ozsan. Nuri. 

106. Ozydriik. Halil. 

107. Pamukoglu. Arif Hikmet. 

108. Perin, Mithat. 

109. Polatkan, Hasan. 

110. Rizan. Kadri. 

111. Sarol, Miikerrem. 

112. Sarper. Selim Rauf. 

113. Seven, Abdulkadir, General. 

114. Sunter. Faruk. 

115. Tanriover. Hamdullah Suphi. 

116. Taray, Cemal Hiisnii. 

117. Torehan. Habib Edip. 

118. Tozan. Satvet Liifti. 

119. Tugay. Hulusi Fuat. 

120. Tunaboylu. Ismail Hakki. Lieutenant-General. 

121. Turkmen. Behcet, Lieutenant-General. 

122. Leaner, Fevzi. General. 

123. Ulusan. Aziz. Rear-Admiral. 

124. Cresin. Yiimnii. General. 

125. t'rguplii, Suat Hayri. 

126. Ustiindag. Ekrem Hayri. Dr. 

127. Uz. Behcet. Dr. 

128. Velibe$c. Ziihtii. 

129. Yalgin, Huseyin Cahit. 

130. Yalman. Ahmet Emin. 

131. Yamut. Nuri. General. 

132. Yardimci. Celal. 

133. Yircali. Sitki. 

134. Yiiccl. Hasan Ali. 

135. Zamangil. Cahit. 

136. ZeytinoSlu. Kemal. 

137. Zorlu. Fatin Riistii. 


1. Acikalin, Cevat 

Born in 1898. he was educated at Galatasaray and 
studied law in Geneva. After graduating in 1921, 
he joined the Turkish Foreign Service and served 
in Warsaw. Kabul. Prague, Tehran and Moscow; he 
attended the negotiations for the Treaty of Lausanne 
and the Montreux Conference. 

In 1938 he was Turkish High Commissioner in the 
Hatay before it was incorporated in Turkey, and in 
1939 he was appointed deputy Secretary-General of 
the Ministry. In 1939 he accompanied the Foreign 
Minister to Moscow, and later that year and in 1940 
he had contacts with the Allied Commanders-in- 
Chief both in Ankara and at Aleppo and Haifa. 

In July 1942 he was appointed ambassador in 
Moscow, and in July 1943 Secretary-General of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He was appointed 
ambassador in London in October 1945. and in 
January 1952 he became once again Secretary- 
Genera* of the Ministry. 

M. Acikalin is one of Turkey’s most experienced 
and intelligent diplomats. Sound and realistic, he is 
well disposed to us and more forthcoming than many 
of his colleagues. Although it was rumoured after 
the elections of May 1950 that his position with the 
new Democrat Government was not too secure, he 
evidently enjoys the confidence of the present Prime 
Minister. He has recently been in indifferent 
health and appears to have been leaving the 
political work at the Ministry increasingly to 
M. Birgi (q.v.). He is to move to Rome as 
ambassador. 

M. A^ikalm. who is deaf, speaks English and 
French well. His wife, a sister of the former wife 
of Ataturk. does not appear in society. He has 
substantial private means. 


2. Adivar, Dr. Adnan 

Born at Gelibolu in 1882 and educated at the 
Istanbul Medical Faculty, he became prominent at 
the beginning of the War of Independence, and was 
Minister of the Interior, acting Foreign Minister, and 
President of the Grand National Assembly in the 
early days of the Republic. In 1926, after a quarrel 
with Ataturk, he left Turkey with his wife. Halide 
Edip (q.v.), and spent several years pursuing his 
historical interests, mainly in England and France 
He returned to Turkey just before the death of 
Ataturk, was on good terms with President Inonii. 
and in 1946 was elected Independent Deputy for 
Istanbul. In 1950 he failed to get the support of 
either the Democrat or Republican”Party and did not 
stand for re-election. He is not now engaged in 
party politics. 

He speaks English. French and German. 

3. Adivar, Madame Halide Edip 

Born in 1886 of Donme parentage, and educated 
at the American Girls’ College in Istanbul. She 
was already well known in Turkish political life 
in the days of the C.U.P., and at the beginning 
of the War of Independence she toured Anatolia 
addressing the troops. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to influence Ataturk she quarrelled with him 
and left Turkey with her second husband, Adnan 
(</.v.), in 1926. On her return, after several years 
of travel in Europe, she became Professor of English 
at Istanbul University and took no further part in 
political life until in 1950 she was elected Indepen¬ 
dent Deputy for Izmir with Democrat support. She 
has made some vigorous and independent speeches 
in the Assembly. Resigned her deputyship and 
retired from politics in 1954. 

She is well known as a writer of novels, some of 
which have been written in English, and she 
is still a very important figure in the intellectual 
world in Turkey. She has an acute brain but is 
usually swayed by her emotions. She is well dis¬ 
posed to the British but even more so to the 
Americans. She speaks English and French very well. 

4 . Agaoglu, Samet 

Born in 1909, his family are Azerbaijani Turks. 
He is a brother of Mile. Siireyya Agaoglu (q.v.) 
and a son of the late Ahmet Agaoglu, once an 
influential Deputy who, together' with M. Fethi 
Okyar. started the Free Party in the late ’20s. 
Samet's career began at the Ministry of Commerce, 
where he held several appointments as head of 
department. He left the Ministry to join the Demo¬ 
crat Party and by 1949 was a member of the Party’s 
Administrative Council. Elected Democrat Deputy 
for Manisa in 1950, he was appointed Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of State soon after the 
formation of the first Democrat Government. In 
November 1952 he was forced to resign from these 
posts and was appointed Minister of Labour instead; 
and in April 1953 he resigned from the Cabinet 
altogether, but he remains a member of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Democrat Party. 

A friend of M. Adnan Menderes. he is still out of 
office but retains influence both with the Prime 
Minister and in the Democrat Party, though he has 
a quarrelsome and suspicious nature which has made 
him many enemies. Intelligent but erratic, he was 
always unpopular, especially with the press, and 
this cost him his appointment as Minister of Labour 
although he assiduously wooed the workers. He is 
now a regular contributor to the Democrat Party 
official mouthpiece. Zafer. and a member of the 
board which controls its policy. 

Re-elected as a Deputy in May 1954. 

Married with three children, he speaks some 
French and English. 


5. Agaoglu, Madame Siireyya 

Born about 1905 in Azerbaijan, she is the sister 
of Samet Agaoglu (< 7 .v.). On arrival in Turkey in 
1920 she studied law, obtaining Turkish nationality 
about 1921. The pioneer practising woman lawyer 
in Turkey, she has built up a lucrative practice 
including commercial interests and she has an office 
in London. She was very pleased with her recep¬ 
tion and the help she received in England in late 
1947. Strongly anti-Russian, she was secretary of 
a Liberal association in Istanbul, but she often 
adopts the attitude of a violent Nationalist. Speaks 
English, French and Russian. 

She is a mischievous tale-bearer and should be 
treated with caution, as she is said to work for the 
Turkish Secret Police. 

In 1952, to the general surprise, she married a 
German lawyer much younger than herself named 
Werner Taschenbrecher. whose political antecendents 
are rather doubtful as he was dismissed from the 
West Berlin Legal Service in June 1951. owing to 
his Communist connexions. 

6. Akaygen, Mehmet Enis 

Born in Filibe (Philippopolis) in 1881, he studied 
law and joined the Ministry of the Interior in 1907. 
During the first world war he transferred to the 
Turkish Foreign Service and in 1927 was Under¬ 
secretary for Foreign Affairs. Appointed Minister in 
Athens in 1929, ambassador in Tehran in 1934 and 
ambassador in Athens in 1939, he retired in 1945 
and was elected Democrat deputy for Istanbul in 
1946. He joined the National Party in 1948 and in 
1949 became a member of its Executive Committee. 
He lost his seat in the general elections of 1950. He 
was elected chairman of the National Party for 
1952-53. As one of the leaders of the party he was 
tried for reactionary tendencies on the suspension of 
the party by the Government. When in January 
1954 the party was dissolved he received a nominal 
prison sentence. He then joined with other former 
leaders in founding the Republican National Party 
which has five seats in the Tenth National Assembly. 

Pleasant and capable, M. Akaygen has a reputa¬ 
tion for honesty and straightforwardness. He speaks 
some English. French and Arabic. 

7. Akdur, Faik Zihni 

Born about 1895. Between 1937 and 1939 he 
served as consul at Aleppo and consul-general at 
Beirut. He returned to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in July 1939 and became Director-General 
of the Third (General) Department. Appointed head 
of First Department in 1942. Minister at Sofia in 
January 1945 and ambassador at Moscow in 1946. 
In June 1949 he returned to the Ministry as 
Secretary-General. In August 1951 he was appointed 
ambassador to Madrid, and in September 1952 he 
was transferred to Rome. 

M. Akdur is not very prepossessing in appearance 
and socially he is heavy though affable. Whilst he 
was Secretary-General he was friendly, helpful and 
quite communicative. He speaks good French but 
no English. 

8. Aksal, Ismail Riistii 

Born in 1911 in Pamukova and educated at the 
School of Political Sciences, he was appointed an 
assistant inspector in the Ministry of Finance in 
1934 and in 1938 an inspector. In 1939 he went 
to France to study. In 1942 he was appointed 
Financial and Commercial Secretary at the Turkish 
Embassy in London. In 1945 he returned to Turkey 
and held various high posts in the Ministries of 
Finance and Commerce. In 1946 he was elected 
deputy for Kocaeli and became Minister of Finance 
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on the formation of the Giinaltay Cabinet in 
January 1949. 

Defeated in the 1950 elections, he is still influential 
in the P.R.P., to whose progressive wing he belongs, 
and he controlled the finances of the P.R.P. 
newspaper Ulus. He speaks good English and 
French, and was divorced in 1953 from a charming 
wife. He was an unsuccessful P.R.P. candidate in 
May 1954. 

9. Aksalur, Izzet, General 

Born in 1894 at Tosya. he was commissioned in 
1914 and served in the Dardanelles, Palestine and 
on the Russian front. In the War of Independence 
he fought as a Captain; and in 1929, then a 
Lieutenant-Colonel, he went on a military mission to 
Afghanistan. By 1940 he was a Di\isional 
Commander, and by 1944 a Corps Commander. In 
1948 he was promoted General, and in 1949 Vice- 
Chief of the General Staff. Closely associated with 
the P.R.P., he was replaced in June 1950, but he 
managed to ingratiate himself with the Democrat 
Minister of Defence and became Secretary-General 
of the Supreme Council for National Defence. In 
September 1952 he was appointed ambassador in 
Tokyo and later in the year he was accredited also 
to the Chinese Nationalist Government in Formosa. 

General Aksalur was considered to be one of the 
ablest of the Turkish Commanders in his day. He 
was prepared to accept new ideas and was very 
friendly to British officers. He speaks fair French 
and some German. His wife, who is much younger 
than he, speaks French and some English and is 
very friendly. 

10. Alakant, Muammer 

Born in Ala$ehir in 1904, he was educated at the 
American College in Izmir and later studied law in 
Paris. Formerly an adviser in the Ministry of Com¬ 
merce and a commercial attache abroad, he was 
elected Democrat deputy for Zonguldak in the 
General Elections of 1950. 

During 1951 M. Alakant was an active member 
of the Democrat Party and became prominent as a 
strong critic of M. Menderes and his Government. 
Later, however, whilst maintaining a certain inde¬ 
pendence of attitude, he improved his relations with 
the Prime Minister and generally supported the 
Government: and in June 1952 he was appointed 
Minister of State. He proved incompetent, and the 
Prime Minister dropped him from the Cabinet in 
April 1953. Re-elected a Deputy in May 1954. 

He is married and speaks English and French. 

11 . Alpiskendcr, Fcrit 

Born in Diyarbakir of Kurdish ancestry in 1907, 
he studied law and later practised as a lawyer in 
Diyarbakir. where he was also legal adviser to the 
Treasury. In 1950 he was elected Democrat Party 
deputy for Diyarbakir. and he continues to practise 
at the Bar. Soon after the last war he went to 
England to study the British judicial system. 

Intelligent and remarkably iiberal in his thinking, 
M. Alpiskender is one of the best speakers in the 
Assembly. He has in the past been a vigorous critic 
of “ totalitarian ” tendencies within the Democrat 
Party, and his outspokenness has earned him some 
respect among the party leaders. He speaks some 
English and seems to be well disposed to us. 
Re-elected a Deputy in May 1954. 

12 . Altincan, Sadik, Admiral 

Bom at Izmir in 1896. Graduating in 1918. he 
was in command of destroyers from 1934 to 1941 
and of the Submarine Fleet from 1941 to 1944. He 
was promoted rear-admiral in 1946 and vice-admiral 
in 1947. He was until August 1949 Admiral Com¬ 
manding the Naval Training at Heybcliada. where 
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he took active steps to inaugurate the new system of 
training officers and ratings on Royal Navy lines. A 
submarine specialist who received his early training 
in Germany, Altincan is a progressive and efficient 
officer. Speaks little English and good German. 
Appointed Commander-in-chief of the Turkish Navy 
in July 1949. 

After the 1950 general elections he was appointed 
Commandant of the Naval Forces, a post corre¬ 
sponding to that of First Sea Lord, and in December 
1951 he was promoted admiral. 

13. Alyot, Halim, Dr. 

A Turk from Crete, born about 1900. Educated 
at Galatasaray, he graduated from Istanbul Univer¬ 
sity in law and later read law and literature in 
Paris. Appointed Director-General of Press, 
Broadcasting and Tourism in 1950. responsible to the 
Prime Minister’s Department. In 1953 he visited 
the United Kingdom as leader of a Turkish press 
delegation at Her Majesty’s Government’s invitation. 
Early in 1954 he went to the United States to arrange 
publicity for the official visit of President Bayar. 
He has represented Turkey abroad at several 
international conferences. He fell from grace with 
the Prime Minister in 1954 and was removed from 
the D.P. list of parliamentary candidates; he stood 
unsuccessfully as an Independent, and lost his job 
at the press bureau. 

Dr. Alyot has written books on press legislation, 
security measures and electoral methods, and he 
took part in the drafting of the new Turkish electoral 
law of 1950. He is ambitious but afraid of responsi¬ 
bility and reluctant to take any initiative. His 
department was not very efficiently run. He speaks 
French and Greek, and is friendly to us. 

14. Aras, Dr. Tevfik Kustii 

Born in Izmir about 1885. he was secretary-general 
of the C.U.P. Congress in 1909 and served as a 
doctor during the Balkan wars. In 1923 he was 
elected a deputy, and from 1925 until the death of 
Ataturk in 1938 he was Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

In 1939 he was appointed ambassador in London, 
but he was not a success and was recalled in 1942. 
He lived in retirement until 1945. when he emerged 
to urge in the press and on the platform closer 
Turco-Russian co-operation. In 1946 he left the 
Republican Party and tried to join the Democrat 
Party but was refused admission on account of his 
support for co-operation with Russia; by the end of 
1946, however, he had changed his mind sufficiently 
to declare his approval for President Truman’s 
declaration on aid to Greece and Turkey. 

In 1947 he became Turkish representative of the 
Ellerman shipping line. After flirting with the 
National Party be made his peace with the 
Democrats after their victory in the 1950 elections, 
and in July 1950 he was appointed Turkish repre¬ 
sentative on the Palestine Conciliation Commission. 

Volatile and over-subtle, he is now a past number. 
He speaks fluent but almost unintelligible French. 

15. Ariburun, Tekin, Major-General 

Born in Istanbul in 1903. he joined the Army in 
1925 and transferred to the Air Force as a pilot in 
1926. After long studies in Britain and Turkey, he 
was Assistant Air Attache in Berlin from 1936 to 
1938, and Air Attache in Washington from 1941 to 
1943 and 1946 to 1948. After several staff appoint¬ 
ments including Deputy Director of Operations and 
Training in the Turkish General Staff, he was 
appointed Divisional Commander at Eskijehir. 

Ariburun is thought to be a “coming” man in 
the Turkish Air Force. He is anglophile and speaks 
English well. 


16. Arzik, §erif 

Of Georgian descent he was born in Istanbul in 
about 1907 and was educated there at the 
Galatasaray Lyceum. He served in Greece for 
several years as a member of the Mixed Committee 
dealing with the exchange of populations and in the 
mid-thirties joined the Anatolian Agency in which 
he rose to be principal editor. During the last war 
he was the agency’s special correspondent in 
Budapest and after the occupation by the Red Army, 
was transferred to Athens in the same capacity. In 
1948 he resigned from the agency and was appointed 
Head of the Foreign News and Monitoring Depart¬ 
ment of the press bureau. At the same time he 
began to make daily broadcasts as the editor of 
Radio Journal, a semi-official review of political 
events. 

In this latter capacity, he established his 
reputation among the Democrat Party leaders as a 
political propagandist and now enjoys the favour of 
the President and the Prime Minister, both of whom 
he has regularly accompanied on tours in Turkey 
and abroad, including the President’s visit to the 
United Kingdom for the funeral of King George VI. 
In August 1953, he was appointed Head of the 
Anatolian Agency. He accompanied the President 
of the Republic on the official visit to the United 
States at the beginning of 1954 and assisted in the 
exuberant publicity for the tour. 

Unreliable and erratic he is intelligent and has a 
keen sense of journalism and is friendly to us. He 
speaks French. Russian and understands English, 
German and Greek. He has an attractive and 
ambitious wife who speaks English. French and 
German. 


17. Atay, Falih Rafki 

Born in Istanbul in 1894. he was educated at 
Galatasaray and became a teacher. At the end of 
the first world war he took up journalism and in 
1920 he joined Mustafa Kemal and wrote for the 
nationalist press. He was deputy for Bolu from 1923 
to 1935 and for Ankara from 1935 to 1950. During 
this time he went on several missions abroad and 
attended a number of international conferences. He 
lost his scat in the Assembly in the general elections 
of 1950. 

For many years he was chief leader-writer of 
Ulus, the official paper of the P.R.P. Government; 
and during the last war his articles showed that his 
sympathies lay with the Allies. As a close adviser 
of Ataturk and later of M. Indnii he was an 
important figure in Kemalist Turkey, up to the 
fall of the Peker Government in September 1947. 
He then resigned his post on Ulus and retired to 
Istanbul to write his memoirs, but at the end of 1949 
he again started writing editorials for the paper. 
Early in 1952 he founded the P.R.P. daily Dunya. 
One of Turkey’s most talented writers and one of our 
most consistent supporters, he is now a powerful and 
popular opposition writer. Always a member of the 
Conservative wing of the P.R.P.. his attacks on the 
Government used to be very bitter, and he was 
brought before the courts for articles critical of the 
Democrat regime. Since the end of 1952. however, 
he has made common cause with the Democrat 
Government against reaction. During the May 1954 
election campaign he appeared responsive to the 
attentions of the Prime Minister who spent sometime 
cultivating the press at Istanbul. He has little regard 
for the P.R.P. leaders Nihat Erim and Kasim Giilek 
(q.vX 

Formerly President of the Commission for the 
Reform of the Turkish Alphabet, he was a notable 
champion of the new script. He speaks French. 


18. H. A. H. Athenagoras I 

Born in 1886, a Turkish citizen of Epirus, he 
completed his studies at the Theological Faculty of 
Halki (Princes Islands) in 1909, and was appointed 
Archdeacon in Monastir, where he distinguished 
himself by his support of the Greek population. He 
left Monastir for Athens in 1916 when the town 
was occupied by German and Bulgarian forces and 
was later elected Metropolitan of Corfu. He took 
part in several Christian congresses, including the 
Lambeth Conference, and in 1930 was appointed 
Archbishop of New York, where he worked for a 
reconciliation between all the Orthodox Churches 
in the United States. 

Whilst he was in America he acquired United 
States citizenship, but later renounced it when in 
November 1948, to the satisfaction of the State 
Department and of the Turkish authorities, he was 
elected (Ecumenical Patriarch. 

Athenagoras is very active, impressive and a man 
of subtlety. He enjoys the full support of the 
Greek Government but has naturally met some local 
opposition in his attempts to reform the Greek 
Orthodox Church. He is popular with the Turks 
and on good terms with the Turkish Government. 
In the spring of 1952 he exchanged visits with the 
Prime Minister. His prestige was further enhanced 
by the courtesies shown to hint by the King and 
Queen of the Hellenes during their visit to Turkey 
in June 1952. Strongly anti-Communist and well 
disposed to Britain and America, he has attempted 
to reduce the Muscovite influence in the Orthodox 
Patriarchates of the Middle East. He has so far 
refrained from taking sides in the Anglo-Greek 
dispute over Cyprus. In May 1954 he was involved 
in a disagreement with members of the St. Synod 
over his dismissal of two bishops, and this received 
some publicity in Greek and Turkish papers. He 
knows English. French. Turkish. Russian. Italian 
and German as well as Greek. 


19. Aygiin, Kemal 

Born about 1910, he joined the Police Force and 
held several posts in the Istanbul Directorate of 
Police, including that of Head of the Fourth Section, 
which deals with foreigners. When the Democrats 
came to power in 1950 he was appointed Chief of 
Police in Istanbul, and in 1952 he was appointed 
Vali of Ankara and acting Director-General of 
Security in the Ministry of Interior. After the May 
1954 general elections, he remained as Vali. He is 
also Mayor of Ankara ad interim but no longer 
Director-General of Security. 

M. Aygiin probably owes his advancement to the 
fact that'he is a nephew of Refik Koraltan (q.v.). 
Nevertheless, he is a friendly and energetic man who 
is anxious to improve the Turkish Police, and looks 
to British police methods for an example. He seems 
well-disposed to this embassy. Jovial and fond of 
Wrestling, he has travelled abroad and speaks some 
French; he and his wife are learning English and he 
understands a little. 

20. Baban. Cihat 

Born in Istanbul in 1911, he studied law and later 
took up journalism and edited Tasvir until the paper 
ceased publication in 1949. 

Elected Independent deputy for Istanbul in 1946, 
he was active in opposition to the P.R.P. Govern¬ 
ment both in the press and in the Assembly; and 
in 1950 he was elected Democrat deputy for Izmir. 
He has been a member of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly, and since 1950 a Turkish 
delegate to the Assembly of the Council of Europe. 
He was chairman of the Interparliamentary Union 
Conference in Istanbul in 1951. 


Proud of his Kurdish origin (he springs from the 
Babans of Shahrizor), M. Baban is good-humoured 
and friendly to us, but rather unreliable. Has some 
influence in the Democrat Party. Now owner-editor 
of the pro-Democrat Istanbul daily Son Saat. 
Re-elected a Deputy in May 1954. He speaks 
French and German. 

21. Baban, §iikrii 

Born in Istanbul of Kurdish origin in 1893, he 
studied law in Istanbul and Paris, and became a 
journalist before the first world war. After the end 
of the first war he is said to have been associated 
with movements for Kurdish independence. Aban¬ 
doning journalism, he became teacher, and later 
professor, of economics at Istanbul University. 

He resumed journalism during the second world 
war in Tasvir , which belonged to his nephew Cihat 
Baban (</.v.). In 1946 he became leader-writer of 
Yeni Sabah. His main lines are economics and anti¬ 
colonialism. 

22. Baransel, Nurettin, General 

Born about 1895, he served in Gallipoli and took 
part in the War of Independence. 

Promoted major-general in 1941, he was appointed 
to the command of the 16th Division in 1943. From 
1944-45, he was Chief of Staff to the First Army. 
In 1946 he was appointed Commander IV Corps 
(since disbanded) and in 1947 promoted lieutenant- 
general. 1950 Commander, III Corps. Appointed 
G.O.C., Third Army (Eastern Turkey), in 1951, and 
soon afterwards promoted general. Appointed 
G.O.C. First Army (Istanbul) in 1952. Appointed 
Commander-in-Chief, Turkish Land Forces, on 
April 12. 1954. and promoted to be Chief of the 
General Staff from May 25, 1954. 

General Baransel is known as a strict disciplin¬ 
arian. He is a man of powerful personality and 
his influence is felt throughout his command. He 
does not hesitate to get rid of inefficient officers, and 
is energetic, but a showman. His tactical knowledge 
is no greater and no less than that of the average 
Turkish officer. He is friendly to British officers, 
and speaks a little French and elementary English. 

23. Barlas, Cemil Sait 

Born in Istanbul in 1905, he studied law in 
Istanbul and Heidelberg. After practising law for 
some time he was elected P.R.P. deputy for 
Gaziantep in 1947. 

In June 1948 he was appointed Minister of Com¬ 
merce, and in June 1949 Minister of State in charge 
of foreign aid. He acted as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in the absences of the Minister. 

He lost his seat in the general elections of 1950, 
and returned to practise as a barrister; and in 1951 
he started a new weekly paper Pazar Postasi . 
P.RP and owner-editor of the pro-P.R.P. Ankara 
daily Son Havadis. He was an unsuccessful P.R.P. 
candidate in the elections in May 1954. He advocates 
Fabian Socialism and would like to found a party 
on those lines. 

M. Barlas is pleasant and helpful but volatile 
and liable to make impetuous statements. He speaks 
French and German and favours German interests. 
He is married and has two children. 

24. Barut^u, Faik Ahmet 

Born in Trabzon in 1894. Graduate of faculty of 
law at Istanbul University. Published a newspaper 
during War of Independence. Chairman of Trabzon 
Electric Light Company and of Trabzon Exchange. 
Married, four children. Speaks French. Elected 
deputy for Trabzon in 1939, he became deputy 
secretary of the People’s Republican Party in 1945. 
1947 (September), Minister of State and Deputy 








Prime Minister in Hasan Saka’s Cabinet and 
retained this post on the change of Government 
1948, but lost it on the formation of the Giinaltay 
Cabinet in January 1949. 

Re-elected Deputy for Trabzon in 1950, he 
became chairman of the People’s Republican Party 
parliamentary group, and took a leading part in 
the Assembly debates on behalf of the Opposition. 
He was not re-elected in May 1954 and is taking 
up law again. His attacks on the Government have 
been moderate, and he has done much to improve 
relations between the two main political parties. He 
speaks French. 

25. Basman, Avni 

Born about 1896, he made his career in the 
Ministry of Education, where he held various posts 
as inspector. Elected Democrat Deputy for Izmir 
in 1950, he was appointed Minister of Education in 
the first Democrat Government, but resigned after 
three months, nominally for reasons of health, but 
actually because he was unable to face criticism 
of his Ministry in the Assembly. 

M. Barman speaks fluent but inaudible English 
and is very friendly to us. He was said to be so 
fond of the British that he was nicknamed 44 Ingiliz 
Avni.’* In 1951 he became chairman of the execu¬ 
tive committee of the newly-formed Anglo-Turkish 
Cultural Society, but has since resigned. Not re¬ 
elected a Deputy in May 1954 He is pleasant and 
intelligent but colourless. 

26. Bastimar, Zeki 

Born in Surmene in 1905, he became interested 
in communism at an early age and in 1926 he 
studied Marxism in Russia. On his return to Turkey 
he did his military service and was later employed 
for seven or eight years as a clerk in the Prime 
Minister’s library. 

In 1944 he served a year’s imprisonment and. on 
his release, became active in the reorganisation of 
the Turkish Communist Party, which had been 
broken up by the Ankara arrests in 1944. During 
the years from 1946 to 1951 he was the Central 
Organiser of the clandestine party throughout 
Turkey and kept in close touch with the provincial 
committees in Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir. 

On October 28. 1951, he was re-arrested and is 
now on trial with 166 other Turkish Communists. 

27. Bayar, Celal 

Bom at Gemlik in 1884 and educated privately, 
he became cashier in the Bursa branch of the 
Deutsche Orient Bank. After serving in the War 
of Independence as a guerilla, he was elected deputy 
for Izmir and appointed Minister of National 
Economy in 1923. Appointed Minister of Recon¬ 
struction in 1924. he soon resigned to become 
Director-General of the 1$ Bank, whilst remaining 
a deputy. 

In 1932 he was again appointed Minister of 
National Economy and during next few years 
visited Athens. London, Paris and Berlin as head 
or member of delegations negotiating various 
economic agreements. 

In 1937 he became acting Prime Minister to allow 
Inonii a rest; and when Inonii resigned soon after¬ 
wards he was appointed Prime Minister. He 
remained Prime Minister after the election of Inonii 
as President in 1938, but resigned unexpectedly in 
1939 at a time when several serious financial 
scandals were being investigated. No stigma of 
direct responsibility for these scandals attached itself 
to Bayar personally. 

At the end of 1945, with Adnan Menderes and 
Fuat Kopriilii, he founded the Democrat Party and 
became its leader. He himself was elected deputy 


for Istanbul in 1946, but his party won only about 
50 seats. In the general elections of May 1950 his 
party was returned to power with a large majority 
and he was subsequently elected the third President 
of the Republic, at the same time resigning from the 
official leadership of the Democrat Party. 

M. Bayar’s manners in public are easy and 
informal, and it has been part of his policy to dis¬ 
pense with the formality and ceremony which 
surrounded Inonii, and to mix more freely with the 
people. This, together with his reputation for 
honesty, earnestness and capability, has given him 
a high prestige and popularity in the country. But 
although it seemed at first that he intended to retain 
effective power in his hands, he has in fact left the 
conduct of affairs largely to his Prime Minister, 
M. Menderes. He is well disposed to the British, 
and in February 1952 he headed the delegation which 
attended the funeral of His Majesty King George VI. 
His official visit to the United States with Madame 
Bayar in January 1954 was a conspicuous success 
though this may have been more due to the pre¬ 
vailing pro-Turkish mood of the American public 
than to M. Bayar’s own rather unspectacular 
personality. Nevertheless, he did surprisingly well 
and his tour enhanced his own reputation and the 
prestige of his party and country. He is very 
popular wherever he goes in Turkey. He was 
re-elected President on May 14, 1954. 

He speaks a little French. He is married and has 
three children. 

28. Baydur, Hiiseyin Ragip 

Born about 1885 in Rhodes. In 1923 was 
appointed Turkish Representative in Paris. Trans¬ 
ferred to Bucharest in April 1925. Appointed 
ambassador in Moscow. Recalled to Ankara and 
transferred to Rome in July 1934. July 1943, 
reappointed ambassador in Moscow. Recalled to 
Ankara and appointed ambassador to Washington in 
January 1945, to Rome in June 1948 and to London 
in 1951. 

He is a bachelor of good taste and pleasant 
address, but he does not give an impression of 
strength. He speaks French well, and moderate 
English. He shows an unusual degree of under¬ 
standing of the British point of view, tact in his 
methods of approach and a grasp of the essentials 
with which he deals. 

29. Baykan, Muammer. 

A graduate of Istanbul University, where he 
studied in the faculties of Law and Economics, he 
was on the teaching staff there for a time. He 
then specialised in International Law and Foreign 
Affairs at Columbia University. For five years 
he worked for the United Nations, returning to 
Turkey in February 1954. 

In May 1954 he was involved in an Election 
dispute over his candidature at Canakkale. He 
was elected in the D.P. roll-call but was asked 
by the Prime Minister to stand down; he acquiesced. 
He was appointed Director-General of the Turkish 
Press. Broadcasting and Tourist Department in 
place of Dr. Alyot (q.v.). In his first weeks he 
clashed with his own staff and with foreign 
correspondents. He has been busy purging the 
Press Department and Radio of officials alleged to 
be pro-P.R.P. 

30. Bayur, Yusef Hikmet 

Born in Istanbul about 1882 and educated at 
Galatasaray, he entered the Turkish Foreign Service 
and served in Paris. Berlin, London, and in the 
Ministry. Appointed Minister in Belgrade in 1925. 
he became private secretary to the President of the 
Republic in 1927. Ambassador in Kabul from 1928 


to 1932 and Secretary-General of the Presidency of 
the Republic from 1932 to 1933, when he was 
elected deputy for Manisa. He was soon appointed 
Minister of Education, but resigned in 1934, 
ostensibly to devote himself to historical studies. 

In 1946 he joined the Democrat Party, but left in 
1948 to join the National Party, of which he was 
chairman in 1950 to 1951. Defeated in the 1950 
general elections, he remained editor of the National 
Party newspaper Kudret until it ceased publication in 
July 1952. 

A severe critic of the Democrat Government, 
whom he accused of authoritarianism at home and 
rashness abroad, M. Bayur steadily opposed religious 
reactionary tendencies in the National Party. When 
these tendencies showed their strength at the 1953 
Party Congress he tried to commit his colleagues 
publicly to Kemalism, failed, and resigned from the 
party. Elected an Independent Deputy in the 
Democratic Party list in May 1954. 

31. Bele, Refet, General 

Born at Truovo in 1881, he first achieved fame as 
the defender of Gaza in 1916, and was a Corps 
Commander in Palestine in 1918. He became one of 
Mustafa Kemal’s chief commanders in the War of 
Independence. He held office as Minister of the 
Interior, Minister of National Defence and Governor 
of Thrace. 

Elected deputy for Istanbul in 1923 he opposed 
the Republic and supported the Caliph. He later 
became one of the leaders of a new Progressive 
Party. In 1926 he was tried for conspiracy against 
Atatiirk’s life but was acquitted. 

He was elected Independent deputy for Istanbul 
in 1935 and again in 1947, but he lost his seat in 
1950. However, he remains on good terms with the 
Democrat leaders and is still Turkish representative 
on the Advisory Commission of the United Nations 
Near East Relief and Works Agency, to which he 
was appointed in 1949. 

General Bele, who was one of the most able of 
the Nationalist leaders, is a vivacious and pleasant 
old gentleman. His prestige is still high, but he 
belongs to the past. He is not often seen in Turkey 
nowadays; he seems to be setting down in Beirut 
and his" health is said to be failing. He speaks 
French. 

32. Belen, Fahri, General 

Born at Bolu in 1892. He was educated at the 
Istanbul Military Academy and took part in the 
Balkan War, the First World War and the War of 
Independence. He afterwards held a number of 
staff appointments, taught at the War Academy, 
and wrote a number of books on military history. In 
1950 he retired from the army to stand as Democrat 
Party candidate for Bolu, was elected and became 
Minister of Public Works in the first Democrat 
Government. He resigned in October 1950 for 
reasons of health, though he had had differences with 
his colleagues. He has since opposed the Govern¬ 
ment, and in particular the Prime Minister, in the 
Democrat Party Parliamentary Group. Elected a 
Deputy in May 1954. He speaks only Turkish. 

33. Beige, Burhan. 

Born in 1899 he was educated at the Galatasaray 
Lyceum and in Germany at Munich and Kassel. For 
a time he was private secretary to the President and 
in the early thirties acted as Anatolian Agency 
correspondent in the Balkans. From 1933-43 he 
was Director of the Press Bureau under the Ministry 
of the Interior and. after leaving the public service, 
joined the Democrat Party in 1946. working for them 
as a journalist in Izmir as editor of the newspaper. 
Demokrat Izmir. He left the paper in 1948 as the 


result of a difference with the party leaders and in 
1949 became a contributor to the Istanbul daily, 
Yeni Istanbul. 

Just before the General Election of 1950. he left 
the Democrat Party and during the election campaign 
strongly supported the P.R.P. The Party’s defeat 
at the polls was a severe blow to his prospects and 
he disappeared from the public view for some time. 
Adnan Menderes, however, still retained a good 
opinion of him and he is now back in full favour as 
a member of the board of control of the government 
organ, Zafer , and a regular broadcaster. He also 
writes leading articles for Zafer and another D.P. 
Ankara daily, Hakimiyet . 

An experienced journalist, he is capable and 
intelligent and enjoys the friendship and patronage 
of the Prime Minister. Formerly married to the 
Hungarian film actress. Tza-Tza Gabor; his present 
wife, who is his third, does not appear in public. 
During his varied career, he has—not surprisingly— 
earned a reputation for unreliability and of being a 
turncoat. 

He is pro-British and speaks good English. 
French and German. 

34. Belger, Nihat Re$ad, Professor Dr. 

Born in 1882. A heart specialist. He visited 
Lausanne with the Turkish delegation under Ismet 
Inonii, with whom he apparently quarrelled on 
questions of policy. He thereafter spent about 
fifteen years in voluntary exile, mainly in France. 
After his return to Turkey he practised for some 
years at Istanbul and also assisted in the Italian 
hospital there. Elected a Democrat deputy in 1950, 
he was appointed Minister of Health and Public 
Assistance in the first Democrat Government, but 
resigned four months later after differences with the 
Prime Minister. In December 1950 he was elected 
President of the Red Crescent, and in November 
1952 President of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Assembly. Turkish delegate at the Consul¬ 
tative Assembly. Council of Europe, in September 
1953. Not re-elected a Deputy in May 1954. 

He was ambitious and aspired to be Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. He appreciates entertainment and 
attention. He is married to an Egyptian and speaks 
good English and French. 

35. Bendcrlioglu, Atif 

Born in Ankara about 1905, he studied law in 
Istanbul and practised as a lawyer until he was 
elected Mayor of Ankara soon after the victory of 
the Democrat Party in the general elections of 1950. 
In 1951 he was also elected to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Democrat Party. 

In 1951 he visited the United Kingdom at the 
invitation of the British Council and came back very 
pleased with his reception there. In 1952 he attended 
an International Conference of Mayors in the United 
States. 

Energetic, but not very quick-witted. M. Bender- 
lioglu is highly thought of in the Democrat Party. 
Elected a Deputy in May 1954. and consequently 
resigned as Mayor of Ankara. He is friendly and 
helpful to us. He speaks Turkish only. 

36. Birgi, Muharrem Nuri 

Bom in Istanbul in 1908. he studied at Galata¬ 
saray, in Paris and in Geneva. A career diplomat, 
he has served in Washington, Vichy and Madrid. 
Recalled to Ankara, he was appointed head of the 
Co-ordination Department, head of the Consular 
Department, head of the Second Department. 
Assistant Secretary-General and. at the beginning of 
1953. Under-Secretary of State in the Ministry. 

He has attended several international meetings as 
Turkish delegate; and he has accompanied the Prime 









Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs on official 
visits abroad. 

M. Birgi, who is of more than average intelligence, 
is a strong pillar of the Foreign Ministry and is 
popular among his colleagues and with the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. He is inclined to push subtlety to the 
point where action becomes difficult; but his thinking 
apparently suits M. Kopriilu, under whom his rise to 
third place in the Ministry has been rapid. He is to 
succeed M. A^ikalin (q.v.) as secretary-general. He 
has been very helpful to us. He speaks excellent 
French and fair English. He is unmarried. 

37. Boltikbasi, Osman 

Bom in Kir$ehir in 1913, he studied law. He 
joined the Democrat Party soon after its foundation 
in 1946, but quarrelled with the party leaders and 
founded the National Party, of whose executive 
committee he is a member. In November 1949 he 
was accused of plotting against the lives of Inonii 
and Bayar. was arrested, but was released after a 
few days owing to insufficient evidence. 

Elected deputy for Kir§ehir in the 1950 general 
elections, he was the only National Party deputy in 
the Assembly. Played a leading part in the 
formation of the Republican National Party early 
in 1954, after the suppression of the National Party. 
He was re-elected a Deputy in May 1954. He is a 
vehement and emotional but effective speaker, and 
he has frequently attacked the policy of the 
Democrat Government in the Assembly. He knows 
no foreign language. 

38. Bozkurt, Kemalettin Admiral 

Born about 1900. Awarded War of Independence 
Medal. Promoted Rear-Admiral in 1947, Vice- 
Admiral in 1950 and Admiral in 1953. Formerly a 
gunnery specialist and keen small ship officer. He 
is now Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish Navy. 
Intelligent, energetic and hard-working, and with 
great charm of manner. He seems very well 
diposed towards the British. Speaks fluent German 
and good English. Married, with one daughter. 

39. Buryak, Rifki Salim 

Born in Ankara in 1913, he is a graduate of the 
School of Political Science. He was professor of 
diplomatic history there until his election as Demo¬ 
crat Deputy for Erzerum in 1950. In March 1951 
he was appointed Minister of Customs and Mono¬ 
polies. 

In October 1951 he was elected to the Executive 
Committee of the Democrat Party, and soon after¬ 
wards, following complaints that the Committee was 
packed with Ministers, he resigned from the Govern¬ 
ment and chose to continue to serve on the Com¬ 
mittee. However, in April 1953 he was brought 
back into the Government as Minister of Education. 
He was re-elected a Deputy in May 1954, but was 
replaced at the Ministry of Education by the former 
Minister of State, Celal Yardimci (g.v.), a change 
which may well be for the better since the Ministry 
under M. Buryak became notably inefficient. He is 
a regular contributor to Zafer . the Government 
mouthpiece, and a member of the board of control. 

He is married and has two children. 

40. Cakmak, $efik. General 

Bom in 1896 at Van. Served as cavalry officer 
on the eastern front and at Gallipoli towards the 
end of war 1914-18. Commanded the Air Division 
at Izmir and was later appointed Chief of Air Staff. 
Visited the Middle East and spent some time in the 
western desert in 1942. 

He stood as a National Party candidate in the 
1950 general elections, but was not returned. In 


1951 he was elected secretary-general of the party, 
and in 1952 he was re-elected to its Executive 
Committee, and again in 1953. 

General £akmak was prematurely retired at the 
age of 50, probably because of his alleged intro¬ 
duction of politics into service affairs. He is jovial 
and has a pleasant manner. He has a working 
knowledge of French. Married to a daughter of 
the late Field-Marshal Qikmak, by whom he was 
much influenced. 

41. Carim, Fuat 

Born about 1892 of Circassian origin; widower. 

Started his career as a sub-Prefect of Bornova, 
near Smyrna, towards the beginning of the First 
World War. Took part in the War of Independence. 
Deputy to the first Grand National Assembly. 
Joined the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Put en 
disponibiliie on account of his marriage to a White 
Russian. Readmitted to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, thanks, it is believed, to the intervention of 
the then Prime Minister, Ismet Inonii. Was, 
nevertheless, relegated to posts of comparatively 
secondary importance. Recalled to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs after the death of his wife and 
put in charge of the Fourth Department. Sub¬ 
sequently consul-general in Barcelona. Appointed 
minister to Jedda in 1945. Recalled after four 
months and appointed deputy secretary-general. 
Secretary-general from 1947 to 1949, when he was 
appointed ambassador at Rio de Janeiro. 

M. Carim is an unconventional type of diplomat; 
he is most critical and most candid. He is also quick 
in the uptake and clear-headed. 

Speaks French, Italian and Arabic. 

42. £avu§oglu, Muammer 

Bom in Ku$adasi in Izmir in 1903. he is a 
qualified engineer. He has had a very successful 
career as a civil servant in the Ministry of Public 
Works and was in charge of the departments con¬ 
cerned with town planning, building, and roads, 
highways and bridges. For the past two years 
M. Cavu$oglu was Under-Secretary in the Ministry. 
He was elected D.P. Deputy for Izmir in May 1954 
and appointed Minister of Communications in place 
of General Oresin ( q.v .). 

Married, with two children, he speaks French. 
English and German. Both he and his wife are 
pleasant and are friendly to us. 

43. Cebesoy, Ali Fuat, General 

Born in Istanbul in 1882, he is said to have both 
German and Polish blood. Graduating from the 
Military School in 1905, he was Military Attache in 
Rome from 1908 to 1911. During the first world war 
he fought on the Palestine and Caucasus fronts. He 
was one of the first to join Mustafa Kemal and from 
1920 to 1922 he was the latter’s Ambassador in 
Moscow, where he negotiated the Turco-Russian 
Treaty of 1921. Elected deputy for Ankara in 1923, 
he soon became associated with the opposition to 
Kemal and in 1924 he resigned from the People’s 
Party and became Secretary-General of the new 
Progressive Party. In 1926 he was tried for par¬ 
ticipation in the alleged plot against Kemal but was 
acquitted. He lived in retirement until 1933. when 
he was elected deputy for Konya. 

He was Minister of Public Works from 1939 to 
1943 and Minister of Communications from 1943 
to 1946. In 1948 he was elected President of the 
Assembly, but was replaced later in the year because 
some elements in the People’s Republican Party, who 
had the support of the President of the Republic, 
objected to his liberal disposition and his intimate 
relations with members of the Opposition. Just 
before the general elections of 1950 he resigned from 


the P.R.P. and was elected Independent deputy for 
Eski§ehir with Democrat Party support. When the 
first Democrat Government was formed he hoped to 
become Minister of Defence or President of the 
Assembly, and was disappointed when no appoint¬ 
ment was ohered to him. In 1952 he led the 1 urkish 
Parliamentary Delegation to the United Kingdom. 
Re-elected as an Independent Deputy on the D.P. 
list in May 1954. 

As a Minister General Cebesoy was above the 
average, and he is still active. Parsimonious but 
agreeable and urbane, his tastes are essentially 
European. He likes bridge and is fond of the ladies. 
He speaks French. 

44. Celikba$, Fethi 

Born in Burdur in 1912. he studied law at Istanbul. 
Takinsi up the academic profession, he eventually 
became Dean of the School of Political Sciences in 
Ankara. In 1950 he was elected Democrat Party 
deputy for Burdur, and in April 1953 he was 
appointed Minister of State, with the responsibility 
for co-ordinating the economic policies of the 
Government. In May 1953 he became Minister of 
Commerce. He suffered a slight demotion in the 
Cabinet changes of May 1954 following the elections, 
when he changed posts with the Minister of State 
Industries, Sitki Yircali (<?.v.). As he appeared to 
have incurred the displeasure of the Prime Minister 
he was perhaps lucky not to have been dropped 
altogether. He is not popular with officials in his 
new department. 

A popular figure in the Democrat Party, and a 
member of its Executive Committee, M. C e likba§ 
is a frequent speaker in the Assembly. Intelligent 
and critical, he is a sociable and cultivated man. He 
is married and speaks French well. 

45. Ci^ekdag, Osman §cvki 

Born in Ci<?ekdag in 1899, he studied law in 
Ankara and practised as a lawyer until 1950, when 
he was elected Democrat Party deputy for Ankara. 
He is a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Democrat Party and chairman of the Society for 
the Protection of Children. In November 1952 he 
was appointed Minister of Justice, and was 
reappointed in May 1954. 

He is something of a demagogue, is said to have 
a following in the poorer quarters of Ankara, and 
seems to be popular in the surrounding countryside. 
He is married, drinks heavily, and speaks Turkish 
only. 

46. Degmer, $efik Husnu, Dr. 

Born in Salonika in 1887 of Donme parents, he 
is a fanatical orthodox Marxist who was for many 
years the Secretary-General of the illegal Com¬ 
munist Party of Turkey. He became actively 
interested in communism in France during the first 
World War and, on his return to Turkey in 1919, 
he formed the Turkish Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party, which acted as a screen for the clandestine 
activities of the Turkish Communist Party. In 1925 
he fled to Russia and was sentenced in his absence 
to fifteen years’ imprisonment. Returning to Turkey 
after the amnesty in 1926. he again became active 
in building up the party. 

In December 1946 he was arrested and sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment and, although he was 
released during the second amnesty in 1950. he was 
kept under constant police supervision. As a result 
of this he retired from active party work in 1951, 
handing over the direction of the Central Committee 
to Zeki Bastimar (q.v.) and living quietly himself 
in Istanbul, where he practised professionally as a 
specialist in venereal diseases. 
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In February 1952 he was arrested during the 
general round-up of Communists and has been in 
prison pending the trial of the 167 Turkish Com¬ 
munists which opened in October 1953. 

47. Dicleli, Vedat 

Bom at Diyarbekir in 1912. Educated at 
Galatasaray and the Paris Law Faculty. Elected 
a P.R.P. deputy for Diyarbekir in 1946. In June 
1949 he was appointed Minister of Economy and 
Commerce. In 1950 he lost his seat but is still an 
important member of the P.R.P. 

As a Minister he was very affable and friendly 
and did not seem to be as careful or suspicious as 
most Turks on first meeting. He is a doctor of law, 
married, with one child. He speaks good French. 

48. Dogan, Avni 

Born in Yozgat in 1892, he was educated at the 
School of Political Sciences. He joined the Ministry 
of Interior and served as Vali in several provinces; 
in 1947 he was made Vali of Ankara. 

Elected P.R.P. deputy for Yozgat in 1950, he 
is Vice-Chairman of the P.R.P. Parliamentary Group 
and a regular critic of the Democrat Government in 
the Assembly. Not re-elected May 1954. 

49. Diilge, Mithat 

Born in 1899 in Salihli (AEgean), he is a graduate 
of the School of Political Sciences. Governor 
of a sub-district (1923-24); Inspector at the 
Ministry of Finance (until 1931). Chairman 
of the Inspectors’ Committee at the Turkish Agri¬ 
cultural Bank (1932-38), assistant director-general of 
the bank (1938-46). member of the board of 
directors. Central Bank (1946), assistant director- 
general, Central Bank (1946-49). He was appointed 
director-general of the Agricultural Bank on 1st July, 
1950, after the D.P. accession to power. 

An efficient administrator, Diilge has played 
a prominent role in the D.P. Government’s 
policy for agricultural development throughout the 
country, especially by increasing the volume of 
agricultural credits to peasants and farmers. Diilge, 
who is on very good terms with the President and 
the Prime Minister, is married and speaks French. 

50. Diilger, Bahadir 

Born in Istanbul in 1911. he was educated at 
Galatasaray and the Istanbul Faculty of Law. A 
journalist by profession, he wrote for several news¬ 
papers in Istanbul until he was elected Democrat 
deputy for Erzurum in 1950. Since then he has 
been a daily contributor to the official Democrat 
party newspaper Zafer. 

In 1952 he became temporary head of the 
Anatolian Agency, but was not a success and was 
replaced by §erif Arzik (< 7 .v.) in August the following 
year. He retained his seat in the Assembly in May 
1954. He is married and speaks French. 

51. Ebuzziya, Ziyad 

Born in Istanbul in 1911, he was educated at 
Galatasaray and the Istanbul Law Faculty. Was 
proprietor of newspaper Tasvir , which was strongly 
pro-German in sympathy during the greater part of 
the war. Was unsuccessful as independent Opposi¬ 
tion candidate for Konya in 1946, but was returned 
as Democrat deputy for Konya in 1950. Went to 
Strasburg in in 1950, 1951 and 1952 as a member 
of the Turkish delegation to the Council of Europe. 
In November 1952 he was elected a member of 
the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Assembly. 
In May 1954 he was re-elected a Deputy. 

A tubercular subject, M. Ebuzziya spent much 
time in Switzerland during 1947-48. He is a 
spendthrift and was an alcoholic, and effective 
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control of his newspaper Tasvir had already passed 
to his colleague, Cihat Baban, before it ceased 
publication in October 1949. 

M. Ebuzziya is fairly intelligent but unstable. 
He speaks French and German well. 

52. Emet, Selim Ragip 

Born in 1899 in Istanbul, he is the owner and 
editor of Son Posta , an Istanbul evening paper, and 
a D.P. Deputy for Bursa. He studied at the 
Galatasaray Lyceum and graduated from Istanbul 
University Faculty of Law. During World War I 
he served as a reserve officer in Syria and Palestine 
and, after the cessation of hostilities, resumed his 
studies at the university, at the same time contri¬ 
buting articles to various papers. He founded 
Son Posta twenty-four years ago in partnership with 
three other journalists, including the late Ekrem 
Usakligil. He is favourably disposed to Her 
Majesty’s Government but is occasionally critical 
of Britain’s trade policy towards Turkey. He speaks 
fluent French. 

53. Erim, Nihat 

Born at Kandira in 1912; studied law locally and 
at the Sorbonne. Lectured on International Law 
at the School of Political Sciences, was for some 
time legal adviser to the Ministry of Foreign Alfairs, 
and accompanied Turkish delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference in that capacity. 

Deputy for Kocaeli until 1950, he was a member 
of the Turkish parliamentary delegation to England 
in 1947 and on his return he organised w'ith Kasim 
Giilek the revolt of the thirty-five younger men, 
rebels of the Republican Party. 

Minister of Public Works 1948-49 and Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of State 1949-50. Lost 
his scat in the 1950 general elections and failed 
again in May 1954. An active and highly vocal 
member of the P.R.P. who wrote daily leading 
articles in the Opposition paper. Ulus, before its 
confiscation by the Government, and then made the 
paper of which he is the owner-editor. Yeni Ulus, 
its successor. An implacable opponent of the 
Democrats, by whom he is bitterly disliked, and 
a particularly violent critic of Adnan Menderes, 
whom he likens to President Peron. He has never 
listened to counsels of moderation and has been 
criticised for the violence of his electioneering 
articles, which some P.R.P. members think harmed 
the interests of the party. Originally a protege of 
Ismet Inonii he has lately employed quite different 
tactics from the older statesman, and this may lead 
to split in the party. Intelligent and ambitious, 
but a student rather than a man of action, he speaks 
French and some English and is married to a 
pleasant lady. He is friendly to us. 

54. Erkin, Feriduu Genial 

Born in 1898 and educated at Istanbul, he was 
at first destined for a business career. In 1924, 
however, through the influence of M. Saracoglu (to 
whom he owed his later advancement) he entered the 
Turkish diplomatic service and from then until 1942 
he served in London, Berlin and Beirut, and 
accompanied M. Saracoglu on various missions. 

In 1942 he was appointed Secretary-General in the 
Ministry, and in 1945 he was Chief Adviser to the 
Turkish delegation to San Francisco. In 1947 he 
was appointed Ambassador in Rome, and in 1948 
Ambassador in Washington 

M. Erkin, who enjoyed the confidence of President 
Inonii. was expected to lose his post when the 
Democrats came to power in 1950. but he soon found 
favour with the Democrats also. One of Turkey’s 
most intelligent diplomats, he is vain and sensitive. 
He is also apt to be a pessimist and an alarmist. He 
is married to a Bagdad lady with expensive tastes 
and a good mezzo-soprano voice. 


55. Erkmen, Hayrettin 

Born in Tirebolu in 1915, he was educated at tne 
Istanbul School of Political Sciences and studied 
economics in Geneva and law in Lausanne. Until 
his election to the Assembly as Democrat deputy 
for Giresun in 1950, he was an Assistant Professor 
of Economics at the University of Istanbul. In 
April 1953 he was appointed Minister of Labour. 
Reappointed May 1954. Unmarried, he speaks 
French and some English. 

56. Esmer, Ahmet $iikrii 

Born in 1890 of Turkish Cypriot origin and 
educated at Columbia University, he is a journalist 
by profession. A contributor to Vakit after the first 
world war. and chief editor of Son Saat in 1926, he 
was editor of Milliyet in the thirties, and a person 
of considerable importance in the journalistic 
world. 

Elected deputy for Istanbul in 1939, he has since 
visited the United Kingdom and the United States 
several times. After the war he became foreign 
editor of Ulus; and in 1947 he was appointed head of 
the Turkish Information Office in New York. In 
1949 he became director-general of the Press Bureau. 
Having unsuccessfully contested Ankara as P.R.P. 
candidate in the 1950 elections he had to resign 
from the Press Bureau and became Professor of 
Diplomatic History at the School of Political 
Science. He is also diplomatic correspondent of 
Yeni Ulus. A member of the Turkish press delega¬ 
tion to the United Kingdom in September 1953. 
An unsuccessful candidate in the general elections 
in May 1954. 

Western in outlook, and particularly pro- 
American. M. Esmer looks considerably less than 
his age and is well known for his parsimony. A 
keen student of foreign affairs, in which he is 
widely read. He has a tendency to detect the 
remnants of “ imperialism ” in British foreign policy. 

He speaks excellent English and French and 
knows some German. His Finnish wife speaks good 
English. 

57. Ete, Muhlis 

Born in 1904, he studied economics and holds 
a German university degree. From 1930 to 1939 
he held various academic posts in Istanbul teaching 
political economy and financial legislation, money 
and statistics on which subjects he has published a 
number of treatises. Formerly a member of the Super¬ 
vising Council of the Prime Minister’s Department, he 
was elected Democrat deputy in 1950 and became 
Minister of State Industries in the first Democrat 
Government. In the Cabinet reshuffle of March 
1951 he became Minister of Commerce and 
Economy. In June 1952 the Prime Minister, wishing 
to reshuffle his Cabinet, invited him to return to the 
Ministry of State Industries. M. Etc took this as a 
slight and resigned. Re-elected a Deputy, May 
1954. Also elected a Vice-President of the Con¬ 
sultative Assembly of the Council of Europe. 
May 1954. 

A knowledgeable and capable Minister, but rather 
vain and pedantic. He often criticised State 
monopoly during the P.R.P. administration and was 
largely responsible for formulating the Democrat 
Party policy of transferring State industries to private 
enterprise. He speaks French and German and a 
very little English, and his wife speaks English. 

58. Fenik, Mumtaz Faik 

Born in Istanbul in 1904. A graduate of the 
Istanbul faculty of law, he took up journalism 
early and worked on the staff of several Istanbul 
newspapers. In 1937 he moved to Ankara to become 
the principal sub-editor of Ulus. After the signing 


of the Angio-Frcnch-Turkish Treaty of 1939, he 
received a special assignment from the People’s 
Republican Party to write a history of the British 
Empire, which was widely distributed in the Party. 

In 1946 Fenik, who was no longer a supporter of 
the People’s Republican Party, was dismissed from 
Ulus and returned to Istanbul to work with Yalman 
(< 7 .v.). Returning to Ankara in 1949, he became a 
Democrat Party press officer and started Zafer, 
which has developed into the official organ of the 
Democrat Party. Imprisoned for a press offence 
early in 1950, he was released after his election as a 
Democrat Deputy for Ankara in May 1950. 

In 1951 Fenik led the Turkish press delegation 
to the United Kingdom. In November 1952 he was 
elected member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Assembly. Emotional and very touchy, he needs 
careful handling: some of his unbalanced leading 
articles have got him into trouble with his own party, 
many of whom can now see that he is a liability. 
In 1952 he lost his exclusive control of Zafer , 
for which the Democrat Party appointed a committee 
of management. His influence has diminished as 
his favour with the Prime Minister declined. He 
was re-elected a Deputy in 1954. 

An average writer and an undistinguished editor, 
Fenik is a close friend of President Celal Bayar. He 
has indulged in vicious attacks against us, notably in 
connexion with our commercial differences with 
Turkey. He finds writing difficult and is said to seek 
inspiration from the bottle. He speaks French. His 
wife, also a journalist, was elected to the Ankara 
Municipality in September 1950. 

59. Gedik, Namik 

Born in Istanbul in 1911, he studied at the 
Medical Faculty of Istanbul University and as a 
doctor specialised in internal diseases. Has for 
some years been a specialist in the T.B. section 
of the Haydarpa$a Hospital in Istanbul. Married 
with two children, M. Gedik speaks French. He 
was elected D.P. Deputy for Aydin in 1950 and was 
re-elected there in 1954. Appointed Minister of 
the Interior in May 1954 in succession to Ethem 
Menderes ( q.v .). 

60. Gidel, Nail 

Bom in Vodena in 1907, and educated at the 
School of Political Sciences and in Paris, he joined 
the Ministry of Interior and served in the provinces 
as well as in Ankara. In 1936 he joined the Ministry 
of Finance as assistant accountant, and by 1950 had 
risen to be Director-General of the Treasury. In 
1953 he was appointed Assistant Under-Secretary in 
the Ministry of Finance and acting as Under¬ 
secretary' until July, when he was appointed 
Director-General of the Central Bank. 

Personally charming and friendly, he was 
notoriously “difficult” as Director-General of the 
Treasury. * He is rarely, and his wife never, seen in 
society. He speaks good French. 

61. Gokay, Fahrettin Kerim 

Born about 1892 at Eski$ehir. the son of a local 
merchant. Graduated from the Istanbul medical 
faculty in 1922 and later studied mental diseases in 
Munich. In 1926 he was appointed lecturer, and in 
1933 professor of mental diseases at the Istanbul 
medical faculty. A long-standing member of the 
People’s Republican Party, he was suddenly 
appointed Governor and Mayor of Istanbul in 1949. 
He had the wisdom to resign from the party on 
this appointment and has managed to retain his post 
in spite of the Democrat Party's victory in the 1950 
general elections. In the spring of 1953 he made an 
extensive tour of the United States at the invitation 
of the State Department. Remained as Vali after 
general elections in May 1954. 
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Formerly president of the Green Crescent (the 
Turkish anti-alcoholic league) he is still noted for his 
severity to drunks. He is a diminutive but energetic 
and businesslike man, and he has shown himself to 
be an able if officious administrator. He is pompous 
but friendly. He speaks French and German and 
his wife speaks English. 

62. Giilek, Kasim 

Born at Adana in 1906 of a prosperous family, 
he studied economics at Columbia University and 
for a short time at Cambridge. He was deputy for 
Seyhan (Adana) until 1950 and from 1943 was a 
member of the Executive Committee of the P.R.P. 

Having helped to form the young or “ liberal ’’ 
wing of the P.R.P., he was appointed Minister of 
Public Works in 1947 and Minister of Communica¬ 
tions in 1948. He was dropped from the Giinaltay 
Cabinet in 1949, probably owing to his unpopularity 
with the Right wing of the P.R.P. 

During 1949 he played a prominent part as 
Turkish delegate to the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe and was later Chairman of 
the United Nations Commission in Korea. He lost 
his seat in the 1950 general elections but w'as soon 
after elected Secretary-General of the P.R.P. Since 
then he has been the party’s chief spokesman and 
organiser: his popularity with the rank and file 
of the party was demonstrated at the 1953 Congress, 
when, in spite of opposition from other leading 
members of the party, he was re-elected secretary- 
general. He has naturally come in for some 
criticism as a result of the failure of the party at 
the 1954 polls, and he himself was an unsuccessful 
candidate. 

M. Giilek is cultivated and intelligent, and very 
energetic, but he is often wild in his statements. As 
a Minister he was efficient and helpful to us; as an 
ambitious and unscrupulous opponent, he has often 
provoked the Democrats grievously, but his extreme 
statements and clumsy tactics have sometimes made 
him look foolish. He speaks nine or ten languages, 
including excellent English. He is not married. 

63. Giinaltay, §emsettin 

Bom in 1882, he was elected deputy for Sivas in 
1926. He became in 1930 a member of the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Construction of the Grand National 
Assembly. In 1939 he was elected a vice-president 
of the G.N.A. and a professor of the Faculty of 
Languages, History and Geography at Ankara 
University. In January 1949 he was appointed 
Prime Minister in succession to Hasan Saka. 

His undistinguished period of office was brought 
to an end by the 1950 general elections, in which 
the Democrat Party were returned to power: he 
himself was elected P.R.P. deputy for Erzincan, 
and is chairman of the P.R.P. Disciplinary Com¬ 
mittee. 

Early in 1952 Giinaltay suggested some important 
changes in the P.R.P. organisation, but these were 
resisted by ex-President Inonii. Giinaltay threatened 
to leave the P.R.P. and form a new party: but the 
breach was averted and by the summer of 1953 he 
was again in the good graces of Inonii and the party 
and his influence had increased. Not re-elected in 
May 1954. Speaks Arabic, Persian and some 
French, and was known at one time for his fervent 
devotion to the Moslem religion. 

64. Giircli, Enver 

Born in Burhaniye in 1914, he is a graduate of the 
School of Political Science in Ankara. He served in 
various commercial departments of the Government 
until he was elected Democrat deputy for Balikesir 
in the general elections of 1950. 
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In June 1952 he was appointed Minister of Com¬ 
merce. A rather unstable character, he was 
emotionally upset by Britain’s failure to buy Turkish; 
and in March 1953 he made a wild and violent state¬ 
ment threatening to retaliate on British goods. 

He resigned in May 1953. No reason was given ; 
he was probably at loggerheads with the Prime 
Minister. Re-elected a Deputy in May 1954. 

65. Hikmet, Nazim 

A leading Turkish Marxist. Aged about 50. Is 
the most distinguished modern Turkish poet after 
Yahya Kemal, who is the representative of the 
traditionalist school. Is a nephew on his mother’s 
side of General Ali Fuat Cebesoy and has both 
German and Polish blood. Has written much poetry 
and one or two novels which are greatly admired in 
Turkey and circulate secretly among many non- 
Communists. Celal Bayar, who was Prime Minister 
in 1937 when Nazim Hikmet was condemned to 
twenty-nine years' penal servitude, once stated that 
he always kept Nazim Hikmet’s poems by his bed. 

Nazim Hikmet was condemned by court-martial 
in 1937 for spreading Communist propaganda among 
officers, and at the same time a number of young 
officers were shot. He was sent to serve the first 
part of his sentence in the hold of the battleship 
Selim Yaruz. There he contracted tuberculosis and 
through the influence of powerful friends was trans¬ 
ferred to Bursa jail. Several unsuccessful attempts 
were made to get him released, particularly by 
General Cebesoy (<y.v.) and M. Yalman (<?.v.). 

He was finally released under the general amnesty 
of 1950, and lived quietly in Istanbul until June 
1951, when he escaped through Roumania to 
Moscow. He is the nominal leader of the Turkish 
Communists in exile and a prominent Peace 
Partisan. He attended the Berlin Youth Festival 
and the Warsaw Congress of the International Union 
of Students in 1951. He also represented Turkey 
at the World Peace Council meetings in Berlin 
(1952), Peking (1952), Budapest (1953), Vienna 
(1953) and East Berlin (1954). In 1954 he was 
appointed a member of the World Peace Council 
Bureau. 

66. Ileri, Tevfik 

Born 1912. Studied engineering and held various 
technical posts in the Ministry of Public Works. 
Elected Democrat deputy for Samsun in 1950, he 
was appointed Minister of Communications in the 
first Democrat Government, and was transferred to 
Education to replace M. Barman (<?.v.) three months 
later. 

An extreme nationalist, M. Ileri spent much 
energy in ridding the schools of those suspected of 
fellow-travelling. His zeal to promote religious 
education made him unpopular with the intellectuals; 
and he was forced to resign in April 1953, largely 
on account of his encouragement to the Association 
of Nationalists, which had been convicted of 
extremism and suppressed. Re-elected a Deputy 
in May 1954. and elected Deputy Chairman of the 
National Assembly. He is energetic and stubborn 
but not very bright. 

67. Ilkin, Ncdim Veysel 

Born about 1899. Member of Turkish diplomatic 
service. Was for many years on staff of the Turkish 
Consulate at Geneva and thereby closely associated 
with the permanent Turkish delegation. Returned to 
Ankara and from 1939 until 1944 was private secre¬ 
tary to M. Saracoglu. Became Director-General of 
the Press Bureau with the rank of Minister in 1944. 

In March 1948 he was appointed Turkish Minister 
at The Hague, but was hastily recalled after a scene 
over his official invitation to the Coronation of Queen 


Juliana (M. Ilkin appears to have been rather stupid 
and the Dutch excessively protocolaire) and in 1949 
he was appointed Turkish Minister at Brussels. In 
autumn 1952 he was appointed first Turkish 
Ambassador to Iraq, and transferred to Prague in 
December 1953. 

Mw Ilkin is a steady, competent, though rather 
featureless, official. He probably lacks drive. He is, 
however, well disposed and in principle willing 
enough to co-operate. 

68. Ince, Rcfik §evket 

Bom in Mytilene in 1885. He studied law and 
became Minister of Justice soon after the Revolu¬ 
tion. He was Republican deputy for Manisa until 
1942 but was not popular in the party as he was 
frequently critical of the regime. From 1942 he 
practised law in Izmir and joined the Democrat Party 
soon after its foundation in 1946. Elected a Demo¬ 
crat deputy in the general elections of 1950, he was 
appointed Minister of National Defence in the first 
Democrat Government. In March 1951 he was 
moved to the Ministry of State, but soon afterwards, 
finding his new portfolio shorn of its importance 
when Marshall Plan affairs were transferred to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, he resigned, ostensibly 
on grounds of ill-health. Later in the year he became 
chairman of the Parliamentary Group of the Demo¬ 
crat Party. He resigned this position in June 1952 
in protest against the autocratic behaviour of the 
Prime Minister, M. Menderes. He found little 
support among his colleagues, hedged pitifully, and 
forfeited much esteem. 

He cut little ice as Minister but appears to retain 
some influence in the Democrat Party, particularly 
in the AEgean area. Re-elected a Deputy in May 
1954. He has a reputation for integrity. He speaks 
French. 

69. Inonii, Ismet, General 

Bom in Izmir in 1880 and brought up in Malatya, 
where his father was a minor official. Educated at 
the Military College, he served in Thrace and the 
Yemen and joined the General Staff in 1914. In 
1915, he was Chief of Staff of the Caucasus army, 
and he served in Palestine in 1917 and 1918. In 
1920 he joined Mustafa Kemal and soon became 
his Chief of Staff. 

After the defeat of the Greeks he was appointed 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and as such signed the 
Treaty of Lausanne (at which he had been chief 
Turkish negotiator) in 1923. He was Prime Minister, 
with one short break at the end of 1924, from 1923 
to 1937. Since 1923 he has also been Chairman of 
the P.R.P. During his period as Prime Minister he 
paid official visits to Moscow and Rome in 1932, 
to Sofia in 1923 and to Belgrade in 1937. In 1937, 
too. he represented Turkey at the Coronation of His 
Majesty King George VI. Often criticised, or 
thought to be in disagreement with Atatiirk, he 
triumphed over all his critics until autumn 1937 
when he resigned and was succeeded as Prime 
Minister by Celal Bayar. 

On the death of Atatiirk in 1938 he was elected 
President of the Republic. He soon dismissed from 
power several of the wilder members of Atatiirk’s 
entourage, and it was generally thought that he was 
responsible for the revelation of a number of 
financial scandals which resulted in the resignation 
of Celal Bayar and the dismissal of a number of 
Government officials in 1939. 

During the second world war he showed himself 
a supporter of the pro-British policy initiated by 
Atatiirk, and his meetings with President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill in Cairo in December 1943 gave 
him much personal pleasure. 

During 1945 he came to the conclusion that there 
was no adequate successor to himself as head of a 
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one-party Government and that a two-party system 
must be inaugurated and an Opposition party 
educated up to its responsibilities. However, he was 
alarmed at the unexpected strength which the 
Opposition showed during the electoral campaign of 
1946, and he allowed interference with the elections 
in favour of the P.R.P. 

In the free general elections of 1950 which 
resulted in the overwhelming defeat of his party, he 
was himself returned by a small majority in Malatya. 
He remains chairman of the P.R.P. and leader of 
the Opposition in the Assembly (though the party 
no longer regard his will as absolute). 

In his army days Inonii was regarded as an excep¬ 
tionally capable and indefatigable staff officer, and 
much of the credit for the defeat of the Greeks in 
1922 must go to him. At Lausanne he showed him¬ 
self a stubborn but able negotiator. He was prepared 
to execute Atatiirk’s reforms thoroughly and 
relentlessly. As President he had neither the great¬ 
ness nor the popular appeal of Atatiirk, and his 
respectable domestic life was less colourful. Never¬ 
theless, he enjoyed great respect and his word was 
law. 

The measure of his unpopularity was shown in 
the general elections of 1950. Once he was out of 
office his enemies began to blacken his reputation, 
but he retained his position as an elder statesman 
in spite of this and of his evidently failing powers. 
His campaigning prior to the May 1954 general 
election (in which he kept his seat as a Deputy) was 
curiously inept and his main criticisms of the 
Government had little popular appeal, being directed 
chiefly against the measures for attracting and 
facilitating foreign investment. His repute also 
suffered in a series of acrimonious exchanges with 
M. Menderes. Nevertheless, M. Inonii is still a 
national figure and must personally have attracted 
very many of the votes cast for his defeated party. 
He appears to have little more to offer now. and 
has not been able to put forward any real alternative 
to the present Government. He has been a con¬ 
sistent friend of Britain, and is a wise and cultivated 
man. Unruffled and courteous, he suffers from deaf¬ 
ness, which he probably finds convenient at times. 
He is married and has three children. 


70. Iyriboz, Nihat 

Born in 1893 at Salonika. Secured a diploma for 
higher agriculture studies and went to Germany to 
specialise in entomology and agricultural botany. 
After holding a number of teaching posts, he created 
the first Agricultural Museum in Turkey and ran it 
for many years. He served as a reserve officer in 
the first world war and subsequently fought in the 
War of Independence. 

Elected Democrat Deputy for Qanakkale in 1950, 
he was appointed Minister of Agriculture in the first 
Democratic Government, but was dropped during a 
Cabinet reshuffle in March 1951 owing to differences 
of opinion with the Prime Minister. Re-elected a 
Deputy in May 1954. 

He is an affable and benevolent man, but as 
Minister he was not very effective. He was well 
disposed towards this embassy. 

He is married and has three children. He speaks 
German well, and likes the Germans. 


7l. Kalafat, Emin 

Born in Salonika in 1902, he studied at the School 
of Political Sciences, specialising in finance and 
economy. He was a Chief Inspector at the Ministry 
of Finance until May 1950. when he was elected 
Democrat Party deputy for Qanakkale. In April 
1953 he was appointed Minister of Customs and 
Monopolies. Reappointed May 1954. 


Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Democrat Party and formerly Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Assembly, Kalafat is an 
energetic man, well thought of by the leaders of the 
Democrat Party. He is married and speaks Turkish 
only. 

72. Kapani. Osman 

Born in Izmir in 1915, he studied in France and 
Germany, soon became a prominent lawyer in 
Izmir and was chief leader writer in the newspaper 
Demokrai Izmir. Elected Democrat deputy for 
Izmir in 1950, he is a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Assembly and a Turkish delegate 
to the Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe since 1950. In September 1952 he was 
nominated Minister in Brussels but he refused the 
appointment and in November 1952 he was elected 
deputy chairman of the Democrat Party Parlia¬ 
mentary Group. Appointed a Minister of State in 
May 1954, which will improve his standing in the 
Council of Europe and may involve him in some 
departmental supervisory duties. 

M. Kapani is friendly to us, but socially he is 
rather trying, for he is a persistent and pompous 
bore with little sense of humour. He prides himself 
on his knowledge of foreign affairs, and is very 
sensitive on matters affecting Turkey’s prestige as 
a European country. 

He speaks French and German and a very' little 
English. 

73. Karacan, Ali Naci 

Born in 1896, and educated at Galatasaray, he 
took up journalism during the first world war and 
worked for several newspapers. In the thirties he 
was Anatolian Agency correspondent in the Balkans. 

Having flattered Inonii in a book called 
“ Lausanne ” he was at the end of the second world 
war appointed Press Attache in Berne, where he is 
said to have made a lot of money on the black 
market. Returning to Turkey in 1946, he started 
Tan on the proceeds. Tan was a failure and in 1950 
he started Milliyet . 

An opportunist, he transferred his support to the 
Democrat Party after the 1950 elections and 
received some financial support from them. He also 
became a personal friend of the Prime Minister, over 
whom he has some influence on press matters. He 
is a good writer, but so notoriously unscrupulous that 
the Prime Minister is often criticised for associating 
with him. 

74. Karaosmanoglu, Fevzi Liitfi 

Born in Manisa in 1900 of a historic family, he is 
a wealthy farmer, but in his youth he worked as a 
journalist. 

Elected Democrat deputy for Manisa in 1950, he 
was soon afterwards appointed Minister of State for 
Marshall Aid. He was dropped from the Cabinet 
in March 1951 but reappointed Minister of State in 
June 1951. Meanwhile, however, the responsibility 
for Marshall Aid affairs, over which he had disagreed 
with the Prime Minister, had been transferred to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

In December 1951 he was appointed Minister of 
the Interior, but in April 1952, after one of his 
many disagreements with Samet Agaoglu. who had 
the Prime Minister’s backing, he resigned from the 
Government. 

Karaosmanoglu is one of the most popular and 
influential leaders of the Democrat Party; but his 
relations with the Prime Minister are not as close 
as once they were. His prestige in the Democrat 
Party, particularly in the yEgean area, is high; but 
he has never found any important support in his 
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disagreements with M. Menderes. Re-elected a 
Deputy in May 1954. 

A fall from a horse affected his spine and gave 
him the appearance of a hunchback. He is married 
and understands but does not speak French. 

75. karaosmanoglu, Yakub Kadri 

Bom about 1880, he is a cousin of Fevzi Liitfi 
Karaosmanoglu. Originally a journalist and author 
he was a deput> from 1927 to 1934, during which 
time he represented Turkey at several Congresses 
abroad. 

Appointed Minister to Albania in 1934, he was 
transferred to Prague in 1936 and to The Hague in 
1939. He was unable to follow the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment to London, and in 1942 he was appointed 
Minister in Berne. In 1949 he became ambassador 
in Tehran. The climate of Tehran did not suit him; 
and in May 1951, having failed in an intrigue to get 
Madrid, he returned to Berne at his own request. 

76. Kavalcioglu, Miimtaz 

Bom in Kavalla in 1912, he went to school in 
England. A wealthy tobacco merchant, he was 
elected Democrat Party Deputy for Kocaeli in 1950 
and was chairman of the Economic Committee in 
the Ninth Assembly. Not re-elected to the Assembly 
in 1954. 

A strong supporter of liberal economic policies, he 
has not always been popular with the leaders of the 
Democrat Party on account of his criticism of the 
delay in transferring State industries to private enter¬ 
prise. He is chairman of the Pakistan-Turkish 
Cultural Association. He is married and speaks 
good English, and appears to be Anglophile. 

77. Kentli, Dr. Mustafa 

Born in 1896 in Beirut of a Turkish family of 
Daghestani origin. He studied medicine in Beirut 
and Istanbul, fought in the War of Independence 
and afterwards settled down as a general practitioner 
in Izmir. From 1933 to 1935 he went on a tour 
in the Far East and was an active supporter of 
the Turkish Nationalist movement in Chinese 
Turkestan. 

In 1946 he joined the Democrat Party imme¬ 
diately after it was founded, but he soon quarrelled 
with the leaders of the party on questions of 
principle and was expelled by decision of the party’s 
Executive Council. He was one of the founders 
of the National Party, of which he was elected 
chairman for 1951-52 in succession to Hikmet 
Bayur (<?.v.). In 1952 he was elected to the party’s 
Executive Committee, and in 1953 he again became 
chairman. One of the National Party leaders tried 
for reactionary tendencies in 1954 he received a 
nominal sentence in January; so far he has taken 
no part in the formation of the Republican National 
Party, successor to the old National Party. 

He is married and speaks French. Persian and 
Arabic. 

78. Kerimzade, Siikrii 

Born in Bursa in 1902, and educated locally and 
in Brussels, he made his career in business, 
especially the export of cereals. 

Having given financial support to the Democrat 
Party, he was elected Democrat deputy for 
Kastamonu in 1950. but not re-elected in 1954. In 
1952 he was elected vice-chairman of the Turkish 
Chambers of Commerce. In spring 1953 he led 
an unofficial trade delegation to the United King¬ 
dom with the hope of promoting Turkish exports. 
Having at first professed to be pleased with his 
reception there, he later criticised United Kingdom 
trade policy violently. He is wealthy and speaks 
french. 


79. Kesim, Firuz 

Born in Salonika in 1892, he was educated at the 
local Lyceum. Formerly a member of the Turkish 
Foreign Service, he served mainly in Arab countries 
until 1944, when he was appointed Director-General 
of the Department of Intelligence at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Soon afterwards this post was 
abolished, and he returned to Cairo as consul- 
general. 

He returned to Ankara in 1947. Soon afterwards 
he joined the Democrat Party and in 1950 he was 
elected deputy for Samsun. In 1951 he became 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Assembly; and in this capacity he was a member of 
the Turkish delegation at the funeral of His Majesty 
King George VI. 

In September 1952 he was nominated first Turkish 
Minister to Libya, but in spite of the fact that he 
had sought this appointment he eventually turned 
it down, and in November 1952 he was elected 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Assembly. Not re-elected to the Assembly in 1954. 

M. Kesim is a vain man. but not very bright. His 
understanding even of Middle Eastern affairs, on 
which he professes to be an expert, is very limited. 
He likes to receive special attention, but his con¬ 
versation (he delights in gossip) is anything but 
inspiring. 

He is married and speaks French and Arabic. 

80. Kili?lioglu, Safa 

Of Syrian origin, he is the son of a former 
member of the Syrian secret police. Educated in 
Arab countries, he settled in Istanbul at the age 
of 16 and. as a servant of a member of the 
Presidential staff, was given employment at the 
Dolmabah^e Palace in 1928. He left this post in 
disgrace and was at one time suspected of being 
an agent of the Bagdad secret police. 

He joined the Democrat Party on its foundation 
but was expelled for his ceaseless intrigues. He then 
joined the National Party and before long secured 
absolute control of the Istanbul daily paper Yeni 
Sabah, which was the party’s official organ. He 
still owns the paper, which is one of the most 
powerful and influential in Turkey, but which has 
repeatedly been accused by the present Government 
of attempting to exploit religious feeling and 
reaction. During the 1954 elections the paper 
supported the R.N.P. 

A man of little education, M. Kiliylioglu. who 
is 45. has been a vehement critic of the Democrat 
Government and. in particular, the Prime Minister. 
He speaks some French but no English. 

81. Kopriilii, Kemal 

Bora about 1890, he studied law in Istanbul. 
After serving in the First World War he joined the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and served in London. 
Geneva and Alexandria. In 1935 he was legal 
adviser to the Ministry and in 1936 took part in the 
negotiations leading to the Saadabad Pact. 

Appointed ambassador in Kabul in 1942. he was 
transferred to Tehran in 1945. to Belgrade in 1949. 
and to Madrid in 1952. Intelligent and friendly to 
us. he remembers London as a junior secretary. 

82. Kopriilii, Mehmet Fuat 

Bom in Istanbul in 1890, he is a descendant of 
the famous family of Grand Viziers and enjoys some 
prestige as the bearer of one of the very few sur¬ 
viving historical names in Turkey. 

Kbpriilii became a professor of history at the 
University of Istanbul at the age of 23. Between the 
two world wars his oriental scholarship received 
international recognition: honoured by several con¬ 
tinental universities, he visited Russia in 1925 and 


1929, Czechoslovakia in 1929 and Tehran in 1934. 
His best known works are his contributions to the 
“Encyclopedia of Islam,” and he was a leading 
authority on the history of the Shahs of Khwarizm 
and the Azerbaijan and Cagatay Turks. 

Deputy for Kars for many years, he was Under¬ 
secretary at the Ministry of Public Instruction in 
1924. He was one of the original founders of the 
Democrat Party and a prominent critic of successive 
P.R.P. Governments: in May 1950 he was elected 
Democrat Deputy for Istanbul and was appointed 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Small in stature and insignificant of feature, 
Kopriilii was formerly a notable drinker and a 
heavy smoker, but since he achieved office he has 
drunk much less and abandoned cigarettes altogether. 
At the same time he has grown in vanity and self- 
satisfaction. 

He worked persistently and without scruple for the 
inclusion of Turkey in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, and his final success during 1951 and 
195° enhanced his prestige and seemed to justify 
his methods. The Tripartite Treaty with Greece and 
Yugoslavia, signed in 1953. and the ceremonial visits 
surrounding ft, have fed his vanity even more. 
Whilst reckoning Turkey as a European Power, 
he regards himself as an expert on the Middle 
East 'and believes that Turkey is the best 
intermediary between the Arab States and the West. 
He likes his advice on these matters to be sought, 
and does not tire of giving it. At the same time he 
is prepared to support the Western Powers against 
the Arab States, for whom he professes some 
sympathy but little respect; and on the whole he 
has been helpful and co-operative. But when 
British and American views diverge he generally 
inclines to the American side. He is a thorough¬ 
going enemy of the Soviet Union. 

The Prime Minister. M. Menderes. exerts a strong 
influence on Koprulii’s policies. He was criticised 
for his handling of the expulsion of the Turkish 
Ambassador from Cairo in 1954 (Hulusi Tugay 
q.v.) and his lack of prominence during the negotia¬ 
tions prior to the agreement between Pakistan and 
Turkey gave rise to speculation that he would be 
replaced (by e.g., Fatin Zorlu </.v.) as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Although he was in fact 
reappointed in May 1954 his influence in the 
Cabinet and even in his own Department appears no 
longer very strong. 

He speaks fluent French. His wife, whom he met 
when she attended his lectures as a student at the 
Istanbul University, is not easy to entertain, though 
she speaks some German and is now making some 
progress with English, which she likes to practise. 
His daughter, who recently married a member of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, speaks English. 

83. Koral, Ridvan, Vice-Admiral 

Born at Istanbul in 1899. Graduated from the 
Naval Academy and finished his training in Germany 
in 1917. Promoted captain in 1941 and rear-admiral 
in 1946. Promoted vice-admiral and made Chief 
of Staff to the Commandant of the Naval Forces in 

1949. Commander-in-chief of the Turkish Fleet 

1950. He commanded the Turkish squadron which 
visited Malta in May 1951. Appointed Flag Officer. 
Sea of Marmara and Straits. December 1952. 

Cautious, slow and averse to responsibility, he 
speaks good German, some French and a little 
English. 

84. Koraltan, Refik 

Deputy for Igel. Koraltan was born in 1899 at 
Divrik in Central Anatolia. Having graduated from 
the Law Faculty in Istanbul, he practised law for 
some time. His first important post was that of 


Vali of Bursa. He was deputy for Konya for many 
years, but went into retirement following the death 
of Ataturk. He was re-elected a deputy in 1944, 
1950 general elections. Re-elected to the same office 
•in May 1954 he acted for the President of the 
Republic when the latter visited America in 1954. 

One of the original founders of the Democrat 
Party, he was elected president of the Grand 
National Assembly after the Democrat victory in the 
1950 general elections. 

He is married, has four children, and speaks a very 
little French. He is friendly, but rather slow-witted, 
and extremely vain. 

85. Korur, Ahmet Salih 

Born about 1910 and educated at the School of 
Political Sciences, he became a Civil Servant and in 
1947 was appointed Director-General of Tapu and 
Surveys. Whilst in this post he earned the gratitude 
of Adnan Menderes, whose lands in Ay din he is 
said to have defended against P.R.P. designs. 

After the victory of the Democrat Party in the 
1950 elections, he emerged from comparative 
obscurity to become Under-Secretary to the new 
Prime Minister, M. Menderes. In 1952 to 1953 he 
was for sometime also acting Under-Secretary of the 
Ministry of the Interior. He was a member of the 
Turkish delegation to the Coronation of Her 
Majesty The Queen, and returned much impressed. 

Intelligent, but brusque and unpopular, M. Korur 
lives on the Prime Minister’s favour. In 1954 he 
was Under-Secretary of State at the Prime Ministry, 
and was becoming more influential as more 
administrative work was delegated to him by the 
busy Premier. A coming man. He is married and 
speaks only Turkish. 

86. Koynien, Hulusi 

Born in Istanbul in 1891. he studied law and later 
practised as a lawyer. In June 1949 he became 
a member of the Administrative Council of the 
Democrat Party, and in May 1950 he was elected 
Democrat deputy for Bursa and vice-president of 
the Grand National Assembly. In December 1950 
he was appointed Minister of Labour, and in the 
Cabinet reshuffle of March 1951 he was transferred 
to the Ministry of National Defence. In November 
1942, he resigned from the Ministry of Defence and 
was elected chairman of the Democrat Party 
Parliamentary Group and member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Assembly. In January 
1953, he led the Turkish Parliamentary delegation 
to Yugoslavia. Re-elected a Deputy in May 1954. 

He is married and has two children. He speaks 
Turkish only. 

87. Kurtbek, Scyfi 

Born in 1905 and educated at the Istanbul Mili¬ 
tary School and War Academy. He spent most of 
his* life in the army, was a military attache in Paris 
before the war and in Greece during the early part 
of the war. Later in the war he was a military 
observer attached to the British Eighth Army. By 
1950 he was a staff colonel and acting head of the 
Mobilisation Department. On the eve of the 1950 
general elections he resigned and joined the Demo¬ 
crat Party, wrote some articles for the Democrat 
Party newspaper advocating a reduction of military 
expenditure, and was elected Democrat deputy for 
Ankara. In August 1950 he was appointed Minister 
of Communications and in November 1952 he 
became Minister of National Defence. 

Colonel Kurtbek was an energetic, ambitious and 
intrepid staff officer and wrote several books on 
military subjects. His position as Minister was 
resented by many senior officers who would not 
tolerate being subordinate to an ex-colonel, and this 









led to his resignation in 1953. when he appeared to 
lose the support of the Prime Minister. He was 
re-elected a Deputy in May 1954. He is reserved 
and inconspicuous but determined and obstinate. 
He speaks French and some English. 

88. Mavroudi, Constantino T. 

Born in a village between Silivri and Istanbul on 
December 9. 1884, he was educated at Galatasaray, 
Istanbul and joined the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
in 1901. During his career in the Foreign Service of 
the Ottoman Empire he served in Athens, Batoum, 
Belgrade. Rome. London (1912). Rome again and 
finally Washington. He left the service in 1917 and 
for a time worked in banking and business circles. 
In 1926 he was Secretary to the British Agent on the 
Anglo-Turkish Mixed Arbitral Tribunal and in 1929 
joined The Times of London as assistant corres¬ 
pondent in Istanbul. He became full correspondent 
in 1940 and a staff correspondent in 1941. A well- 
known figure in Turkish political and journalistic 
circles, he is a well-informed and reliable observer. 

89. Melen, Ferit 

Born in Van in 1906 and educated at the School 
of Political Sciences, he joined the Civil Service and 
rose to be Director-General of Revenue in the 
Ministry of Finance. He resigned this post when he 
was elected P.R.P. deputy for Van in 1950. 

A member of the Executive Committee of the 
P.R.P.. M. Melen fancies himself as the party’s 
financial expert; but he is neither a good speaker 
nor very bright. An unsuccessful candidate at the 
general elections in May 1954. 

90. Menderes, Adnan 

Born in Aydin in 1899. He graduated from the 
Law Faculty of Istanbul University and learnt 
English—which he speaks with hesitation—in Izmir. 
He served throughout the War of Independence as 
a reserve officer. A large landowner in Aydin and 
practical farmer, Adnan Bey became chairman of 
the People’s Party in Aydin, and in 1933 he was 
elected deputy for that place and became a member 
of the Finance Commission of the Meclis. 

A strong critic of the Land Reform Law of 1945, 
he took a leading part in the formation of the 
Democrat Party, was elected Democrat deputy for 
Kutahya in 1946. and soon became well known as 
one of the most powerful Opposition speakers in 
the Meclis. 

After his party’s victory in the 1950 general elec¬ 
tions, M. Menderes became first Democrat Prime 
Minister and after M. Bayar’s election to the 
Presidency of the Republic he was elected chairman 
of the Democrat Party. 

M. Menderes’ ability, dynamic personality and 
forceful oratory have elevated him to a position of 
complete domination among his Ministers and in 
the party. In 1952 two Ministers and a high party 
official resigned as a protest against his high¬ 
handedness. His rule has become more personal 
and his conduct more intolerant as his power and 
confidence increased. After a short spell during 
which he wooed the P.R.P. Opposition, he turned 
on them and attacked them with increasing violence 
as the elections approached. At the end of 1953 it 
appeared that he might have over-reached himself in 
confiscating the P.R.P. properties. He also caused 
some disauiet among the democratically minded by 
rushing legislation through the Assembly with 
indecent haste, and by tightening up the press law. 
Nevertheless, he had a record of considerable 
achievement to boast of. and was able to conduct 
a highly successful election campaign, in the course 
of which he descended to an acrimonious exchange 
of personalities with Ismet In6nii (q.v.). After a 


sweeping victory at the polls he reshuffled his 
Cabinet to strengthen his own position even more. 
It is now thought that his relations with President 
Bayar may have cooled in recent months. There 
is also some anxiety lest his authoritarian tendencies 
may run away with him now that he has virtually no 
rivals for power either within or outside his party. 

His interest in foreign affairs has increased; he 
has paid official visits to London, Athens and Paris, 
and he attended the Coronation of Her Majesty 
The Queen. He made a successful visit to the United 
States in May 1954 for economic talks. 

He dresses carefully, is married and has one son. 

91. Menderes, Ethem 

Born in 1899 in Izmir, he studied at the Istanbul 
Faculty of Law and practised law in Aydin for 
many years. He was Mayor of Aydin several times. 
In the early thirties he was associated with Fethi 
Okyar’s Free Party, and he joined the Democrat 
Party at the time of its foundation. He stood as 
Democrat candidate for Aydin in the general 
elections of 1946 and 1950, and in 1950 he was 
returned. In August 1952 he was appointed Minister 
of the Interior. He has acted as Foreign Minister 
during the absences of M. Kopriilii. Appointed 
Minister of National Defence in May 1954. 

A wealthy landowner, he is a friend and distant 
relative of Adnan Menderes. His zeal for the 
Democrat Party earned him his appointment to the 
Ministry of the Interior, and he is reputed to be 
capable and energetic. He is courteous, pleasant to 
meet and personally friendly to us. He speaks 
Turkish only but his wife speaks French. 

92. Menemenciogju, Nunian 

Born in 1880 of an influential family, he was 
educated at Galatarasay and studied law in Switzer¬ 
land. In 1915 he joined the Turkish Foreign 
Service and served successively in Vienna, Berne, 
The Hague. Athens, Budapest, Beirut and the 
Ministry, until in 1933 he was promoted Ambassador 
and appointed to the new post of Secretary-General 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Having played a prominent part in the Montreux 
Conference and the Alcxandretta negotiations, he 
was elected deputy for Gaziantep in 1937 in order 
to become Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, but soon afterwards, when this post was 
abolished, he resigned his seat and returned to his 
previous post. He conducted the negotiations for 
the Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty of 1939 and for 
the Turco-German Credit Agreement of the same 
year. In August 1942 he was elected deputy for 
Istanbul, and a few days later appointed Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. In June 1944 he resigned and 
was appointed Ambassador to Paris. From 1949 
to 1951 he was accredited also to Lisbon. 

For many years Menemencioglu was the leading 
authority on foreign affairs and his influence in 
shaping Turkish policy was considerable. Intelligent, 
subtle and hard-working, he is an able "and 
unscrupulous negotiator, and is generally considered 
to be Turkey’s leading diplomat. He was probably 
mainly responsible for keeping Turkey out of the 
war early in 1944. 

Now deaf and in indifferent health, he is some¬ 
what retiring, but friendly and likeable. He is a 
good bridge player, and speaks excellent French. 

93. Mengiic, Feyzi, General 

Born in 1896 and commissioned in 1914, he served 
on most fronts in the first world war and took part 
in the War of Independence. Between 1929 and 1931 
he attended courses at German military schools. 

Promoted major-general in 1941. he was for some 
time Inspector of Engineers. He was appointed 
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Commandant of the Staff College and promoted 
lieutenant-general in 1947. In 1952 he was appointed 
to command the Third Army (Erzurum). 

Although shrewd and hard-working, he is not 
impressive as a Commander. He is very friendly to 
British officers. Married, he speaks German, some 
French, and is teaching himself English, which he 
can now speak a little. 

94. Meto, Raif 

Born in Larissa in 1905, his family were once 
landlords in Macedonia, but they now hold rich 
lands in Adana. After studying at Galatasaray he 
graduated from the Ecole Superieure de Commerce 
at Neuchatel and subsequently took to journalism. 
He was for several years Ankara correspondent for 
prominent Istanbul newspapers. He has been closely 
connected with the leaders of the Democrat Party 
ever since its foundation, and is a protege of Celal 
Bayar and Adnan Menderes. He did not, however, 
stand as a Democrat Party candidate in the 1950 
elections since his elder brother was a People’s 
Republican candidate for Adana. In 1950 he was 
appointed Turkish Government director on the board 
of the Ottoman Bank and in 1952 member of the 
board of the Central Bank. 

He remains on close terms with Bayar, though 
Menderes seems to have tired of him. and "is 
politically ambitious. Friendly and helpful to us, 
he takes himself very seriously and loves tc 
exaggerate his own importance. He delights in 
mystification. He is not married. He speaks French 
and some English. 

95. Miistecabi, Esat Adil 

Born about 1890, he was once a judge and a 
reformist prison governor. However, he resigned 
from the public service and devoted himself to social 
reform. In 1946 he formed the Turkish Socialist 
Party and began to publish a newspaper. 

He was arrested at the end of 1946 for alleged 
Communist activity; but in 1949 he was acquitted 
and released for lack of evidence, and in 1950 he 
re-founded his Socialist Party and became editor of 
a new Socialist newspaper Ger^ek. The newspaper 
soon died out, and the Socialist Party attracted little 
support: in the 1951 by-elections Miistecabi 
himself polled less than • 1 per cent, of the votes in 
Istanbul. In June 1952 his party was suppressed 
for alleged Communist activity and he himself was 
rearrested and imprisoned. He is now at liberty 
again but remains under constant police supervision. 

Originally not a dogmatic Communist, he has 
shown no undue pro-Soviet leanings, at any rate 
in public, though some of his newspaper articles 
urged neutralism. 

96. Nadi, Nadir 

Born in Fethiye in 1908, he studied in Germany 
and Austria. He inherited from his father 
Cumhuriyet, one of the most powerful newspapers 
in the country. 

Elected Independent deputy for Mugla with 
Democrat Party support in 1950. he has been a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Assembly; and every year since 1948 he has attended 
a number of international conferences as an official 
Turkish delegate. 

Nadi, who is Westernised, wordly. and strongly 
anti-religious, spends as much of his time as possible 
in Western Europe. An admirer of German culture 
and formerly pro-Nazi, he now supports Turkish 
tics with the West and enjoys a good reputation in 
official circles. His newspaper is still independent, 
but generally supports the Democrat Government. 
Elected as an Independent Deputy in the D.P. list. 
May 1954. Both he and his wife speak French. 
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97. Nasuhioglu, Riikneddin 

Born in 1894 at Skutari. Educated at the Istanbul 
School of Political Science, he entered civil service 
and rose to be Governor of I?el in 1935 and in 1939 
Director-General at the Ministry of the Interior. 
After four more governorships he was placed 
en disponibilite in 1949. Elected a Democrat Deputy 
in 1950, he was appointed Minister of the Interior 
in the first Democrat Government. In the Cabinet 
reshuffle of March 1951 he exchanged the portfolio 
of the Interior for that of Justice. 

However he h3d been too closely associated with 
the P.R.P. for the more radical members of the 
Democrat Party, who alleged particularly that he had 
rigged the 1946 elections against them in Samsun; 
and in November 1952 he was forced to resign. 
Re-elected a Democratic Party Deputy in May 1954. 

A retiring, but not unfriendly civil servant, he is 
married and speaks some French. 

98. Nermi, Mustafa 

The leader writer and columnist of the politically 
independent Yeni Istanbul, he was born in Koprulu 
(Velez-Yugoslavia), then under Turkish rule, and 
was first educated in 1890 at the Monastir Secondary 
School. He completed his studies in Salonika and 
came to Istanbul to teach at a religious seminary. 
Shortly before the outbreak of World War 1 he 
studied in Paris and returned to Istanbul to join 
the Union and Progress movement, contributing 
articles to a magazine published by the party. He 
left for Germany towards the close of 1920 and 
remained there for thirty years. In Germany he 
went into business but at the same time was the 
recognised representative there of the Union and 
Progress movement, his principal task being the 
dissemination of propaganda. During World War II 
he regularly sent articles to Cumhuriyet from 
Germany. 

M. Nermi returned to Istanbul in 1949 and joined 
Yeni Istanbul. He is very much pro-German and 
although he claims to be friendly to us wild 
criticisms of Her Majesty's Government are not 
infrequent. He speaks French. German and a little 
English. He is a strictly “ no party ” man. 

99. Okan. Zekai. General 

Born in 1894. and commissioned in 1912. He 
served in the First World War and in the War of 
Independence. In 1936, when he was a colonel, 
he was appointed to form an Armoured Combat 
Command and became its commander. In 1938 he 
was promoted brigadier. Promoted major-general 
and a divisional commander in 1940. 1944 inspector 
of signals; 1947 G.O.C. air defence; 1948 promoted 
lieutenant-general and corps commander; 1950 Vice- 
Chief of "the General Staff. In 1951 he led a 
“ goodwill ” military mission to Pakistan, and in 
1952 he was promoted general and became G.O.C., 
First Army. In July 1952, however, he returned to 
his previous post as V.C.G.S. 

General Okan is self-opinionated and difficult 
to get to know. The American Mission complain 
that he never fulfils his undertakings. He is married. 

100. Okmen, Miimtaz 

Bom in Ankara in 1895, he studied law and 
became a judge. P.R.P. deputy for Ankara from 
1935 to 1950 he was Minister of Commerce from 
1940 to 1942. Minister of Justice in 1946. and from 
September 1946 Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
of State. He lost his’ seat in the general elections 
of 1950. 

A good orator, and a convinced supporter of the 
Anglo-Turkish Alliance, he still has influence in 
Right-wing P.R.P. circles. 
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101. Okmen, Nedim 

Born in Kilis in 1908, he is a graduate of the 
School of Political Sciences. Originally a civil ser- 
vant, he had risen to be Chief Inspector at the 
Ministry of Finance before his election as Democrat 
Deputy for Mara$ in 1950. 

In March 1951 he was appointed Minister of 
Agriculture, and he was reappointed in May 1954. 

He speaks some French and his wife some English. 
Both are friendly. 

102. Oral, Cant 

Born in Adana in 1904 he studied at Wiirtemberg 
Agriculture School and the Istanbul School of 
Political Science. Elected Deputy for Nigde in 1935 
and in 1943, deputy for Seyhan. On the formation of 
the second Hasan Saka Cabinet in June 1948 he 
became Minister of Agriculture and continued to 
hold this portfolio on the formation of the Giinaltay 
Cabinet in January 1949. He lost his seat in the 
1950 general elections. For some time he remained 
an influential member of the party and associated 
himself with Semscttin Giinaltay’s plans for its 
reform. He has now completely severed his 
connexions with the P.R.P. and supports the 
Government whole-heartedly. He was elected as an 
Independent Deputy in the D.P. list in May 1954, 
and joined the party shortly after the elections. 

He owns, and at one time edited, the Bitgiin 
Gazetesi of Adana and early in 1951 started a daily 
paper. Hiirses. in Ankara, which he edits and to 
which he contributes regularly. 

He speaks some German and is friendly to us. 

103. Orbay, Hiiseyin Rauf 

Born in 1881. he was trained as a naval officer, 
and distinguished himself as captain of the 
Hamidiyeh during the Balkan wars. In the first 
world war he eventually became Chief of the Naval 
Staff, and at its close, as Minister of War, he signed 
the armistice at Mudros on the 30th October, f918. 

Elected deputy to the Ottoman Parliament in 1920, 
he helped Atattirk to create the nationalist movement 
and was arrested and deported to Malta. In 1922 
he became Kemal’s Prime Minister, but he resigned 
after the Treaty of Lausanne in protest against 
Kemal’s constitutional policy. In 1924 he went into 
opposition and became president of the new Pro¬ 
gressive Party. In 1926 he went to London and 
soon afterwards was sentenced, in absentia, to ten 
years imprisonment for conspiracy against Atatiirk’s 
life. He remained in exile until 1936 and was never 
reconciled to Ataturk. In 1939 he was elected 
deputy and officially exonerated from any part in 
the plot against Ataturk: and in 1942 he was 
appointed ambassador in London. He resigned in 
1944. 

A charming and popular old man. Rauf is on 
good terms with all parties, but has himself made no 
serious effort to return to politics since his defeat 
in a by-election in Istanbul in 1949. He is a con¬ 
sistent and ardent supporter of Anglo-Turkish 
friendship and speaks English well. 

104. OzaiLsoy. Muniz Faik 

Born in 1911 at Mitylene. of which his father 
Faik Alt was governor. later an Under-Secretary of 
State at the Ministry of the Interior and a celebrated 
poet. There was a long family literary tradition, 
and M. Ozansoy’s grandfather followed in the 
family tradition, and published two collections of 
poetry and a number of literary and critical essays; 
he also founded and edits a literary periodical. Hisar 
M. Ozansoy was educated at Galatasaray at 
Istanbul and took his degree in law at Ankara He 
joined the I? Bank in 1933. At the Ministry of 
Economy, which he joined in 1939, he was 


successively a Director of Section, an Inspector and 
a President of the Corps of Inspectors in 1946. In 
1949 he became Director-General of the Foreign 
Trade Department and in May 1953 an Under¬ 
secretary of State. 

He is hard-working but “heavy” and long- 
winded. But he is patient and willing to listen to 
complaints. He is honest and reasonably intelligent 
but not well equipped as an economist. He speaks 
excellent English. 

105. Ozsan, Nuri 

Born in 1905 in Mugla, and lawyer by profession. 
He was elected Democrat Deputy for Mugla in 1950 
and became Minister of Customs and Monopolies 
in the first Democrat Government. 

In the Cabinet reshuffle of March 1951 he became 
Minister of Labour, but resigned from the Cabinet 
in November 1952, ostensibly for reasons of health 
Re-elected a Deputy in May 1954. He is married 
and has two children. 

106. Ozyoriik, Halil 

Born in 1884. Graduating from the Istanbul 
Faculty of Law, he entered Government service in 
the Ministry of Justice, was a judge in several dis¬ 
tricts, an inspector at the Ministry and finally 
President of the Court of Appeal. 

Elected a Democrat Deputy in 1950, he was 
appointed Minister of Justice in the first Democrat 
Government. In March 1951 he became Minister 
of the Interior, exchanging portfolios with M. 
Nasuhioglu (7.V.). 

In October 1951, following documental 
allegations in the Opposition press that he had 
appropriated an official police car for the use of his 
wife. M. Ozyoriik resigned from the Government. 

This incident lost him the respect he had 
previously enjoyed as an honest judge, and he has 
now faded into comparative obscurity, though in 
November 1952, he was elected President of the 
Judicial Committee of the Assembly. Re-elected a 
Deputy in May 1954. He is a dry, taciturn man. 

107. Pamukoglu, Arif Hikmct 

Born in Giresun in 1908, he studied law in Istan¬ 
bul. He later became assistant professor of inter¬ 
national law at the University of Ankara and was 

inci ? dviscr to the Ministr y of Foreign Affairs. In 
1950 he was elected Democrat Deputy for Giresun 
In 1951 he got into trouble with the leaders of the 
Democrat Party and in particular with the Prime 
Minister. M. Menderes. whom he regularly criticised 
at the meetings of the party’s Parliamentary Group. 
Suspecting that he might be expelled, he resigned 
from the party in February 1952 and soon after¬ 
wards joined the National Party, to whose Executive 
Committee he was elected in May 1952. He resigned 
from the National Party in July 1953, in protest 
against its reactionary activities. 

He is not prominent in politics at present. He is 
married and speaks some English. French and 
German. 

108. Perin, Mithat 

Born in 1917 at Nevrekop in Macedonia, he was 
educated at the Galatasaray Lyceum and at Brussels 
University. 

He played a prominent part in the establishment 
of the Democrat Party in Izmir in 1946 and but for 
a difference with the party leaders would have been 
a candidate there in the general election of 1950. 

He had journalistic experience with several news¬ 
papers in Istanbul and in 1946 joined the staff of 
Demokrat Izmir, the D.P. organ in that area. For a 
time he was principal sub-editor of the Istanbul 
daily. Yeni Istanbul, but soon resigned and started 
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his own newspaper. Istanbul Ekspres, which is a 
daily evening paper. He is still owner-editor of this 
newspaper which supports the D.P. Government, 
and he is on good terms with the Prime Minister. 

Widely travelled in Europe and the Middle East, 
Perin. who is pro-British, visited the United 
Kingdom as a member of the Turkish press delega¬ 
tion in 1953. He speaks French and has a fair 
command of English which, however, he is shy to 
use. His wife is an attractive woman who speaks 
excellent English. He is said to be in financial 
difficulties at the moment. 

109. Polatkan, Hasan 

Born in 1915 of a Tartar family of Eski§ehir, he 
studied at the School of Political Science and 
specialised in finance and banking. He was 
Inspector at the Agricultural Bank until 1946, when 
he joined the Democrat Party and was elected 
a Democrat Deputy. Re-elected in 1950, he was 
appointed Minister of Labour in the first Democrat 
Government. In December 1950 he was appointed 
Minister of Finance and very soon afterwards 
presented the first Democrat Party budget, which 
was mainly the work of the Prime Minister himself. 
In September 1953 he went to the United States to 
attend the I.M.F. meeting. In May 1954 he was 
reappointed Minister of Finance and was generally 
considered to have been a success in the post. 

M. Polatkan is pleasant and approachable but 
rather colourless. He is reputed to be stubborn. 
His wife studied chemical engineering. 

110. Rizan, Kadri 

Born about 1893. A career diplomat, he was 
appointed Consul at Hamburg in 1925. First 
Secretary in Washington 1927-30. After serving 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for a year he 
served as Counsellor at Rome. Warsaw. Brussels 
and London. Recalled to the Ministry in 1942, 
he was director-general of the Protocol Depart¬ 
ment from 1944 to 1949, when he was appointed 
Minister to Prague, but did not take up the appoint¬ 
ment owing to the objections of some members of 
the Cabinet. He was unemployed until May 1950, 
when he was appointed counsellor in London. In 
the spring of 1952 he was sent to Bucharest as 
charge d’affaires, and in September 1952 he was 
appointed Minister in Amman. 

M. Rizan. who. as “Chef du Protocole” was 
competent but not always tactful, speaks fluent 
English and takes a pride in his English outlook. 
He is cultured, but not an engaging man: he is a 
snob. A bachelor. 

111. Sarol, Mukerrem 

Born in Gediz in 1909, he studied medicine in 
Istanbul and in Germany. He joined the Govern¬ 
ment medical service and eventually fetched up in 
Aydin. where he made friends with Adnan 
Menderes and joined the Democrat Party. 

Elected Democrat deputy for Istanbul in 1950 he 
was at one lime party inspector in Istanbul, and is 
still the Prime Minister’s homme de confiance there. 
He was appointed a Minister of State (for press 
affairs, amongst others) in May 1954 and (with 
M. Zorlu and M. Kapani. q.v.) became one of the 
Prime Minister’s lieutenants. 

M. Sarol is intelligent, but he is not popular in 
the party. His position depends on the favour of 
the Prime Minister. He is married and speaks 
French and German. 

112. Sarper, Selim Rauf 

Born in Istanbul in 1896 and educated at 
Heidelberg, he joined the Turkish Foreign Service 
and served in Moscow, Odessa, Berlin. Bucharest 


and in the Ministry. In 1939 he was appointed 
head of the newly created Central Information 
Bureau, which in 1943 was reorganised as the 
Directorate General of Press and Propaganda. 

Appointed Ambassador to Moscow in 1944, he 
was transferred to Rome in 1946 and soon after¬ 
wards became Turkish representative to the United 
Nations Organisation. Although a protege of Ismet 
Inonii, he managed to retain this post after the victory 
of the Democrats in the 1950 elections, and now 
seems to enjoy the confidence of the Democrats. 

He speaks good English, is very presentable and 
has a very attractive wife. In his press post he was 
generally helpful to us. 

113. Seven, Abdulkadir, General 

Born about 1894, and commissioned about 1914, 
he fought in the First World War and the War of 
Independence. 

Promoted brigadier-general in 1942, major-general 
and divisional commander in 1944, lieutenant-general 
and corps commander in 1948; he was appointed 
G.O.C., Second Army, in January 1952, and 
promoted general soon afterwards. 

General Seven does not give the impression of 
great intelligence and he is ageing quickly. He has 
a reserved manner but talks readily enough if 
addressed. He is married and speaks Turkish only. 

114. Sunter, Faruk 

Born about 1905 and educated at the School of 
Commerce in Istanbul, he joined the Ministry of 
Commerce and served as commercial attache with 
Turkish missions abroad. He was Director of 
Standardisation in the Ministry under M. Cemil Sait 
Barlas in one of the last P.R.P. Cabinets, but he 
resigned after differences with M. Barlas and became 
director of the Istanbul newspaper Yeni Istanbul. 
When the Democrat Party came to power in 1950 
he returned to the Ministry of Commerce and 
became Under-Secretary. 

Hard-working and capable, he is said to be 
unscrupulous and perhaps even corrupt, but this 
embassy has always found him helpful and sympa¬ 
thetic. He had considerable power in the Ministry 
whilst M. Velibe§e (q.v.) was Minister, but after 
the appointment of Muhlis Ete (< 7 .v.) he appeared 
chastened and less magisterial. 

In March 1952 he was appointed Secretary- 
General of Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 
He professes to be glad to be out of the Ministry, 
where he had to take “ official views ”; and his new 
job is better paid. He speaks French. 

115. Tanriover, Hamdullah Suphi 

Born in Istanbul in 1885, and educated at Galata¬ 
saray, he joined the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
occupied himself in writing poetry. In 1910 he was 
appointed Professor of Turkish Literature at 
Istanbul. He travelled in Germany during the first 
world war and joined Mustafa Kemal in 1920. 

In 1921 and in 1925 he was Minister of Public 
Instruction; and during the ’twenties he held several 
other high appointments. In 1923 he became Presi¬ 
dent of the Turkish Ocaks, to which he devoted 
most of his time and energy; but in 1931. to his 
great grief, the Ocaks were merged into the Halkevis 
of the" P.R.P. In the same year he was appointed 
Minister and later Ambassador in Bucharest. 

He returned to Turkey in 1945. and was elected 
P.R.P. deputy for Istanbul in 1946. He resigned 
from the P.R.P. in 1947 and was elected Independent 
deputy for Manisa in 1950. In 1948 he tried to 
restart the Ocaks. but without great success. 
Elected an Independent Deputy in the D.P. list 
May 1954. 
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A pan-Turanian and sometimes pan-Islamic 
idealist, M. Tanriover decided in 1946 to urge the 
moral value to youth of Moslem religious education. 
He secured an unexpected amount of support and 
obtained permission for religious classes. Smooth, 
genteel and platitudinous, his health is now 
indifferent. 

116. Taray, Cemal Hiisnii 

Born about 1897, he was deputy for Gumu§hane 
from 1925 to 1930. In 1928 he was chief Turkish 
delegate for the Exchange of Populations, and in 
1929 Minister of Education. 

Minister in Berne from 1930 to 1936, he was a 
member of the Turkish delegation to the Disarma¬ 
ment Conference in 1932. Again elected deputy in 
1936 he was head of a Turkish Mission which nego¬ 
tiated a number of treaties and conventions in 
Tehran. Appointed Minister to Brussels in 1938, he 
was transferred to Warsaw as Ambassador in 1939. 
Appointed Ambassador in Tehran in 1941 he was 
recalled for telling the Queen of Persia at a reception 
that she had the loveliest breasts in the world. 

Appointed Ambassador in Rome in 1944. he was 
later recalled on account of another alleged scandal 
and was employed in the Ministry as an adviser. 
He was retired from the service in 1949, but he 
appealed to the courts against the decision and won 
his case. 

In February 1952 he became head of the Turkish 
Section of the newly-formed Turco-Greek Mixed 
Commission. In September 1952 he was appointed 
Ambassador in Athens. Nominated to Santiago in 
December 1953. 

Cemal Husnii is pleasant to talk to. speaks French 
and plays a fair game of bridge. He is, however, 
very impetuous. Is unmarried. 

117. Torehan, Habib Edip 

Born about 1890. A businessman, he was 
engaged for many years in successful trade with 
Germany, but by 1936, as the result of unfortunate 
deals, he was penniless. Then, with the support of 
leading Nazis, he organised export and import offices 
in Berlin and Hamburg and prospered once again 
Dunng the Second World War he helped the Ger¬ 
mans considerably, was suspected of being a German 
agent and was placed on the Allied black list 
Now a very wealthy man. he bought Tanin from 
M. Yalvm in 1948, but it did not appear. In 1950 
he founded Y eni Istanbul , a paper which tends to 
sensationalism, and which reported the assassination 
of Marshal Tito during his visit to London in 1953. 

Torehan is a dubious commercial adventurer. He 
speaks German and spends a lot of time and money 
on his estate in Switzerland. He married his 
German secretary. He has good taste and is agree¬ 
able to talk to. 

118. Tozan, Satvct Liitfi 

Born at Trebinje. Herzegovina, in 1889 of Serbian 
Moslem parentage. Studied law in Geneva at the 
expense of Prince Sabahettin. who opposed the 
Sultan. During the First World War he had to 
go into hiding and was later captured and im¬ 
prisoned. Escaped and was at large until the Allies 
occupied Constantinople. The new Turkish Govern¬ 
ment sent him to Paris for economic negotiations. 

Later went into private business, buying and 
selling arms and other militarv supplies in many 
countries. During the Second World War he con¬ 
tinued to trade in arms in many parts of Europe In 
1942 worked in the Balkans for S.O.E.. was captured 
and sentenced to twelve years’ imprisonment, but 
escaped by undergoing an operation and bribing his 
captors and returned to Turkey. He subsequently 
received the O.B.E. He continues to travel widely 
on business. 


Tozan is a wealthy adventurer who is not to be 
trusted. He makes a habit of tackling distinguished 
British personalities. The French consider that he 
worked against them and will not allow him to enter 
France (he owns a house in Paris). He at one time 
owned the Emirgan Kiosk on the Bosphorus, but 
this was expropriated by the Turkish authorities, 
who also distrust him. He is married to his former 
secretary, a German. 

119. Tugay, Hulusi Fuat 

Born in Istanbul in 1893, he joined the Turkish 
Foreign Service and served in Berlin, Vienna. Oslo 
and London. Charge d’Affaires in Tokyo from 
1925 to 1928. and in Nanking from 1928 to 1931, 
he served as head of the second department in the 
Ministry from 1931 to 1938, when he was appointed 
Minister to Albania. In 1939 he was appointed 
Minister in Madrid and was transferred to Chungking 
in 1944. and to Bucharest in 1947. He resigned from 
his post, but not from the service in 1950, and in 
1951 he was appointed Ambassador in Cairo. 

As his wife is a cousin of King Fuad I of Egypt 
on her mother’s side. M. Tugay was affected by 
the confiscation of the royal properties, and his 
relations with the Egyptian Government deteriorated. 
Finally, following an unfriendly exchange of remarks 
with Colonel Abdel Nasser at the Cairo Opera House 
on January 2. 1954. he was deprived of his diplo¬ 
matic immunity and ordered to leave within 
twenty-four hours. This caused a crisis in Turco- 
Egypiian relations and there was little public 
sympathy for Tugay, whose conduct was declared 
* n P l approved by his own Government. The 
incident appears to have finished his public career. 

120. Tunaboylu, Ismail Hakki, Lieut.-General 

Born in Bulgaria about 1897 and commissioned in 
the artillery about 1916. Took part in the First 
World War and War of Independence. In 1942 
he spent six months in Germany on the Arma¬ 
ment Purchasing Commission. Promoted brigadier 
in 1945 and major-general and divisional commander 
in 1948. Promoted lieutenant-general and became 
Chief of Staff, Land Forces, in 1950. In the summer 
of 1952 he was given acting command of the First 
Army. Later went as Chief of the Operations 
Branch to the Turkish General Staff for over a year, 
and in 1954 returned to command the First Army! 

Hard-working and able. General Tunaboylu is 
mild-looking and wears glasses. He has a great 
admiration for the British Army and often recalls 
his visit to General Wavell’s headquarters during the 
Second World War. Not talkative but friendly and 
receptive to modern ideas. Speaks poor French and 
no English. Married, but his wife never appears in 
public. 

121. Turkmen, Behcet Lieutenant-General 

Born in 1899 in Mitylene. he was commissioned 
in 1915 and served in the infantry and on the 
General Staff. He served in Palestine and in the 
War of Liberation he fought against the Greeks at 
Izmir. After the war he served on the Eastern 
Frontier and distinguished himself in action against 
the Kurds. After an interval spent as Military 
Attache in Athens. Moscow and Stockholm, he 
returned to the Eastern Frontier in 1942 and held 
two staff appointments there. From 1944 to 1948 
he was Director of Military Intelligence on the 
Turkish General Staff. He was appointed 
Brigadier-General at Iskenderun in 1950 and 
promoted Major-General in 1951 and. in 1952. 
he became Turkish Assistant Commander at 
H.A.L.F.S.E.E. in Izmir. 

On September 5. 1953. he was at short notice 
appointed head of the Emniyet Mufettisligi 
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(Turkish Security Service), which position he still 
holds. His first months in office were stormy, as 
many of his senior staff regarded him as a military 
interloper and objected to the administrative reforms 
which he energetically introduced. In January 1954, 
his position was made still more delicate by the 
publication of a press report that he had been 
compulsorily retired from the army, as the Court of 
Appeal had upheld a short prison sentence and fine 
for fraud passed by a General Staff Court Martial 
while he was General Officer, Commanding, at 
Iskenderun. A somewhat half-hearted denial was 
issued by the Press Bureau of the General Staff and, 
so far. General Turkmen appears to have weathered 
the storm, but. in spite of the protection which he is 
rumoured to have from Fuat Kdprulii, his position 
is still regarded as precarious as he is not in favour 
with Adnan Menderes. 

Western in his outlook, he speaks French, 
Russian and some English and German. He is 
slightly inclined to be pompous and self-opinionated 
but is undoubtedly keen on his new job and anxious 
to collaborate as closely as possible with both 
British and Americans. He has a bridge-playing 
and expensive wife. 

122. leaner, Fevzi, General 

Born in 1900 of Kurdish stock. Served on 
Caucasian front in 1914-18 war, and on all fronts 
during the War of Independence. Was Chief of 
Air Staff on Turkish General Staff, and Director 
of Supply on the Turkish General Staff; and in 
April 1953 he was appointed Commander-in-Chief ol 
the Turkish Air Force. 

He has an exotic blonde wife and no children. 
He speaks quite passable English. He is always 
friendly to us, but more so to the Americans, and 
is easier socially than most senior Turkish officers. 
He is not very intelligent or energetic. 

123. Ulusan, Aziz, Rear-Admiral 

Born about 1905, he joined the Turkish navy after 
the First World War and attended courses at Ports¬ 
mouth during 1929 and 1930. Promoted commander 
and appointed to the Turkish General Staff in 1938, 
he visited the United Kingdom in 1939 on a purchase 
mission, and again in 1940. Naval attache in 
London from 1942 to 1946. he was promoted 
captain in 1944. He held several senior naval 
appointments until 1949 when he became Director 
of Naval Intelligence on the Turkish General Staff. 
He left this appointment in 1951 to be the Turkish 
member of the Military Representatives’ Committee 
of N.A.T.O. at Washington. He was promoted rear- 
admiral in 1950. 

Both Rear-Admiral Ulusan and his wife speak 
English well. He is well disposed to Britain and 
America. The leaders of the Democrat Party think 
well of him but probably do not leave much to his 
initiative. 

124. Oresin, Yiimnii, General 

Born in 1898 in Elazig, he escaped from Con¬ 
stantinople, where he was A.D.C. to the Ottoman 
heir apparent, to fight with Atattirk in the War of 
Independence. He was later an instructor in the 
Staff College. Promoted brigadier in 1939 and 
lieutenant-general in 1945, he has served most of his 
time with mountain troops. In 1949 he was 
appointed Director of Operations and Training in 
the Ministry of National Defence, and in 1950 he 
retired. In the by-elections of 1951, he was elected 
Democrat deputy for Birecik. In November 1952 
he was appointed Minister of Communications in 
place of M. Kurtbek. Replaced by Muammer 
Cavu$oglu (q.v.) in May 1954. He speaks French 
and German and is said to be intelligent and 
energetic. 


125. Orguplii, Suat Hayri 

Son of the last Ottoman Sheikh-al-Islam, he was 
bora in Damascus in 1903 and educated at the 
English school in Istanbul. Galatarasay, and the 
Istanbul Faculty of Law. In 1925 he was appointed 
Turkish General Agent on the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal, and in 1932 he began to practise as a 
barrister in Istanbul. 

Elected deputy for Kayseri in 1929, he was 
appointed Minister for Customs and Monopolies in 
1933. He resigned in 1946 after a sugar scandal, 
but in 1948 he was cleared of all charges against 
him. 

Re-elected Independent deputy for Kayseri with 
Democrat Party support in 1950, he represented 
Turkey at the 1950, 1951 and 1952 meetings of the 
Consultative Assembly of the. Council of Europe and 
became a member of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly. In September 1951 he joined 
the Democrat Party, and in September 1952 he was 
appointed Ambassador to the German Federal 
Republic. He is highly thought of in Government 
circles. He speaks good French. 

126. Ustiindag, Ekrem Hayri, Dr. 

Bom in Izmir in 1886 and educated at the French 
Lazarist College in Istanbul and at the Medical 
Faculty, he became the best-known physician in 
Izmir. He joined the Democrat Party, to whose 
funds be contributed generously, when it was 
founded in 1946, and became chairman of its Izmii 
branch. Elected Democrat Deputy for Izmir in 1950, 
he became a member of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly and was a Turkish delegate 
to the 1950 session of the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe. In September 1950 he was 
appointed Minister of Health in place of M. Belger 
(q.v.). Although he was not unsuccessful, he was 
dropped in May 1954 and replaced by Dr. Behcet Uz 
(q.v.). but retained his seat as a Deputy. 

He is very friendly and speaks German and a very 
little French. 

127. Uz Behcet, Dr. 

Bora in Buldan in 1895 he was educated at an 
Izmir secondary school and the Medical Faculty of 
Istanbul University where he specialised in 
children's diseases. From 1921 to 1930 he worked 
as a doctor in Izmir and in 1930 was elected to the 
Izmir Municipal Assembly of which he subsequently 
became president. 

In 1941 he was elected P.R.P. Deputy for Denizli 
and for a few months in 1942 was Minister of 
Commerce in the Saracoglu Cabinet. In 1943 he 
was appointed head of the P.R.P. in Istanbul and 
was re-elected for Denizli in 1944. In August 1946 
he became Minister of Health in the Peker Cabinet 
but lost his place on the formation of the second 
Saka Cabinet in June 1948. 

Dr. Uz lost his seat in the 1950 elections but was 
elected Deputy for Izmir as an Independent in the 
D.P. list in 1954. He had resigned from the P.R.P. 
in February 1953 because of personal differences 
with the Izmir leadership of the party and after his 
appointment as Minister of Health in May 1954 he 
officially joined the D.P. 

Married, he speaks good French and German and 
a little English Capable and efficient, he has 
considerable drive and organising ability. A rabid 
anti-Communist. he is friendly to us but also 
admires the Germans. 

128. Velibe$e, Ziihtii 

Born Izmir in 1890. Studied law at Salonika 
and in 1913 was appointed an assistant legal adviser 
at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Resigned during 
the War of Independence to serve as a liaison officer 






